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from Phote . 
@ by Harris de iwing 


ANDREW W. MELLON 


The Secretary of the Treasury is now engaged in one of the most important phases 
of our war financing, the refunding of the loans made to the Allied nations during the 
war. The results of these negotiations are bound to have a far-reaching effect upon 
our national life, and also upon our future relations with the nations concerned. It 
is, therefore, a diplomatic as well as a financial problem for our Debt Commission. 
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ENERAL LORD in command of 
¢ the Budget Bureau is credited 

with the intention of endeavor- 
ing to cut $10,000,000 from the army 
appropriation bill this coming year. 
Such a move may have the appearance 
of economy. In reality it is the very 
substance of waste. 

The United States has never in its his- 
tory gone more than thirty-four years 
without a war. 

The United States has never been pre- 
pared either with the military forces or a 
plan for mobilizing them for any war 
it has fought. 

This lack of plan and preparation has 
made every war cost from two to ten 
times what it otherwise would have. 

The largest item in our taxes is the 
payment of interests, pensions, bonuses, 
and other expenses of past wars which 
are as large as they are because our policy 
has been to forget the lessons of each 
war before we reach the next one. 

A very careful and, considering the 
size of this country, extremely economical 
program for national defense was worked 
out under General Pershing’s direction 
and enacted into law in the hope of chang- 
ing our policy from a Bandar-log concep- 
tion of national defense to an intelligent 
plan. 
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This plan calls for a mere skeleton of 
an army in being but a high order of 
knowledge and preparation whereby, in 
case of war, this skeleton may be covered 
by the nation in arms. 

There are two ways of rendering the 
National Defense Act useless. One is to 
repeal it. The other is to leave it on 
the statute books and cut the appropria- 
tions so that it can not be operated. The 
first is at least a frank return to a policy 
of ignorance and improvisation in national 
defense. The other is the kind of economy 
that would run an automobile without 
oil in order to save expense. 

The infantry is the backbone of any 
army. The appropriation act of June 
7, 1924, authorized money enough to 
pay 48,849 infantry. That is not so 
many men as have gone to a ball game 
in one of the big cities even on a week 
day. With fewer than that it is hard to 
see how tactical training and experiment 
can goon. With that force a patrol of 
the Mexican border would probably neces- 
sitate calling out the militia. 

Further cutting of army appropriations 
will mean the discard of the use of our 
experience in the World War and the 
practice of the small economy that en- 
tails great waste—a little credit for the 
present and a heavy debt for the future. 
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Professor Allen Johnson William Howe Downes 


MEN OF LETTERS WHOSE WORK ADDS TO THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE DAY 


After his success with the biography of Mark Twain, Albert Bigelow Paine turned the same searching 

mind and bright pen to the biography of one of Mark Twain’s favorite historical figures, Joan of Arc, and his 

work is reviewed in this magazine on page 668. Another searching work of scholarship is Professor Theodore 

C. Smith’s “Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield.”” William H. Downes, for thirty years art editor 

of the Boston Transcript, is the author of “‘ John S. Sargent: His Life and Work.” Professor Allen Johnson, 
of Yale, has been chosen Editor of the proposed Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Marshal Petain Abd-el-Krim 





© Kadel & Herbert 
General Primo de Rivera General Naulin 


THE LEADING FIGURES IN THE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN MOROCCO 


Abd-el-Krim has created a formidable army in his war for independence in the Riff, so formidable that the 
Spanish and the French are codperating in their military enterprises against him. General Primo de Rivera, 
the military dictator in Spain, paid him the further compliment of assuming for a short time the personal 
direction of the operations, and France also gave evidence of her serious view of Abd-el-Krim’s “holy war 
on the infidel” by sending Marshal Petain to direct her military operations and by withdrawing General 
Naulin from the Ruhr to take a command in Morocco. The native troops are well-armed and well-drilled. 
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Georges Theunis Joseph Caillaux 








: F ‘ _ © Harris & Ewing 
Senator Reed Smoot Mario Alberti 


THEY TAKE PART IN ONE OF THE LAST GREAT PHASES OF AMERICAN WAR FINANCING 


Georges Theunis, a former Premier of Belgium, having ngotiated a favorable settlement for the funding of 

the war loans made by America to Belgium, Joseph Caillaux, the French Finance Minister, now brings his 

d legation to this country, having already had conversations with the British Government which obviously 

were expected in Europe to have great influence on the nerotiations here. After France will come Italy, 

and either Volpi, the Finance Minister, or Mario Alberti will head the delegation. Taking an active part 

with Secretary Mellon on the American side of the negotiations is Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and member of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
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F. Trubee Davison 
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Richard Washburn Child Mark O. Prentiss 


FOUR LEADERS IN A CRUSADE AGAINST THE CRIME TIDE IN THIS COUNTRY 


The outgrowth of a survey of crime conditions in this country by Richard Washburn Child, formerly the 
American Ambassador to Italy, who was assisted in his work by Mark O. Prentiss, a Near East Relief 
worker active in the relief at the burning of Smyrna, was the formation of the National Crime Commission, 
which has as its main purpose a war on crime through education and legislation. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, took an active part in the organization plans, and the 
chairman of the commission is F. Trubee Davison, whose father was the late H. P. Daviscn, financier and 
chairman of the War Council of the American Red Cross. Mr. Davison has made public service his career. 
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ADMIRAL ROBERT E. COONTZ 


Commander of the United States Fleet on the Australia-New Zealand 

cruise, which recalls the trip made around the world by the Great 

White Fleet during the administration of Roosevelt. Upon completion 

of the cruise Admiral Coontz will relinquish his sea command to Admiral 

S. S. Robison and take command of the Fifth Naval District, with 

headquarters at Hampton Roads. He will then automatically revert 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral until the date of his retirement. 
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What France Shall Pay 


S THE time of M. Caillaux’s pro- 
posed visit grew nearer, the more 
frequently appeared statements 

from France urging the French side of the 
case. These were denounced from the 
summer capitol at Swampscott as propa- 
ganda and each denunciation was accom- 
panied by a statement of the Adminis- 
tration’s side of the case. 

Yet, in spite of the demonstrations of 
firmness on both sides, both have come 
nearer to a possible solution. The Amer- 
ican position now asks only that France 
pay all she can and the French have ad- 
vanced to a point where they admit they 
can pay some considerable sum. There 
is a hopeful prospect that there will be a 
settlement. This is devoutly to be hoped 
for because, both for our immediate in- 
terest as a creditor and for our general 
interest in the peace and stability of 
Western civilization, it is important to us 
to have the debt question settled. 

The French and Italians were not in 
so fortunate a position as the British. 
Not only were they not so well able to 
pay but each had two large creditors 
instead of one. This has made it diffi- 
cult for them. What they may pay one 
debtor must inevitably depend somewhat 
on what the other insists upon. More- 
over, each had money coming from Ger- 
many but how much they could not tell. 

Our position at first was that what 
Germany paid France made no difference 
in what France was to pay us. That 
is now modified to the point that in 
assessing France’s ability to pay some 
account must be taken of German repara- 
tions to France. 

Mr. John Jay O’Connor of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States an- 
alyzed the situation in these words: 


In any arrangement among creditors, when 
the ability of one to pay another is dependent 
in part upon what the greatest debtor can pay, 
it is logical to try to bring about a set of con- 
ditions that will permit the principal debtor 
to start the chain of payments. In the gov- 
ernmental debt situation Germany is the 
principal debtor. 


The March of Events 
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If Great Britain as one of the principal 
creditors is willing, as reported, to apply the 
principle of the Balfour note by first evaluat- 
ing her prospects of payments from Germany 
and then looking to her other Continental 
debtors to make up the balance of the amount 
that she must pay to the United States, it 
would mean a scaling down of the sums Great 
Britain expects from France and Italy. It 
would furnish a logical basis for settlements 
of the debts due from France and Italy, not 
alone to Great Britain but also to us, even 
though we refuse to reduce the capital sums 
directly. The authors of the Dawes Plan 
stated that the fulfillment of Germany’s 
reparation commitments is vital to the recon- 
struction of Western Europe. There is in- 
evitably an inter-relationship of reparations 
and Inter-Ally debts. We can recognize this 
and at the same time approve the attitude 
of our government, which refuses to accept 
any agreements that make payments to us 
contingent upon the reparation receipts of our 
debtors. 

The means should and probably will be 
found of securing considerable sums from 
Germany. The opportunity soon will offer 
not alone to Great Britain but also to France 
and Italy to evaluate the sound worth of their 
reparations claims. If, then, Great Britain 
moves once again, somewhat as in the Paris 
Conference of January, 1923 (the Bonar Law 
proposals), France and Italy, with a better 
perspective of reparations, doubtless will 
realize that in their own and in the general 
interest their large debts to Great Britain 
and to the United States must be placed in 
manageable form. Few question that in any 
debt funding arrangements with these coun- 
tries Great Britain at least will reduce the 
capital sums due her, and both Great Britain 
and the United States will allow the necessary 
moratorium periods, low interest rates, and 
schedules of payments which will reflect proper 
consideration of the somewhat difficult inter- 
nal debt, budget, and currency problems of 
France and Italy. 


Great Britain, as a matter of fact, did 
not do just what Mr. O’Connor outlined. 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal to M. Caillaux 
toward the end of August amounted to 
an offer from Great Britain to accept the 
same terms on her debt from France as 
the United States would accept on her 
debt from France, provided it was above 
a certain very low rate which it was sure 
to be. 
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This should further facilitate the busi- 
ness of settlement because if M. Caillaux 
can agree with the American Government 
on France’s ability to pay, he will be in a 
position to settle his whole problem at 
once without having to make the Ameri- 
can settlement contingent upon his ability 
to work out a settlement with Great 
Britain. That is, of course, on the as- 
sumption that the United States will be 
willing to divide with the British France’s 
ability to pay in proportion to the debts 
France owes these two countries. 

As a creditor we hope that some settle- 
ment of the debt owing us can be made; 
as a lending nation we hope that this 
settlement can be made so as to further 
and not retard the settlement of the 
whole European debt problem, for it is 
closely bound up with the reéstablish- 
ment of financial stability in Europe, 
where we already have large investments 
and where we desire to lend more of our 
surplus capital. 


Our Position As a Debtor Nation 


| ) ==: the war under the pres- 
sure of necessity the American 
people in their corporate form as 
a government lent the Allied Powers 
approximately 12 billion dollars. Since 
the war, without pressure, American in- 
vestors have lent abroad about 93 billion 
dollars. The interest on this 93 billion 
is greater than the interest and amortiza- 
tion on the 12 billion. 

Since the war the United States has 
had roughly a billion dollars a year more 
than it could find profitable use for at 
home. The competition of the various 
banking groups to lend to the Danish 
Government recently indicates the dif- 
ficulty we are having in finding outlets 
for our surplus money. We are likely to 
continue in that condition, although per- 
haps not to the same degree. On the 
other hand there is now nearly a billion 
a year in interest payable to the United 
States which must be added to our other 
yearly surplus of capital. To a consider- 
able extent the American money which 
goes into Western Europe will be repaid, 


for those well-developed communities 
are looking for credit at a fixed rate of 
interest, not for financial partners. 

On the other hand the money that goes 
into Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America is more in the nature of a 
permanent investment. We are becom- 
ing more and more financial partners in 
the development of the great natural re- 
sources of the American Continents out- 
side our own borders. This develop- 
ment has only begun and in consequence 
this field ought largely to absorb not 
only the interest which present invest- 
ments there breed but much of the surplus 
money which accumulates from our trans- 
actions at home. The difficulty of taking 
our profits from our American invest- 
ments ought not to be troublesome, for 
there is no reason why either our neigh- 
bors should wish us to take them or why 
we should need them, so that the problem 
can be solved by leaving them, letting 
them grow and adding to them. 

As the margin of undeveloped resources 
in Western Europe will not absorb a con- 
tinuous flow of American capital, our 
European debtors must pay us and we 
must arrange to receive the money. If 
we can invest it elsewhere as we receive 
it from Europe, it will not inconvenience 
our domestic economy. If we can not, it 
may prove something of a problem to 
arrange the exchange—to accept either 
gold or goods without to some extent 
upsetting our own conditions. 

Our capital and our young man used 
to “go West.” Our surplus capital must 
now find still further outlets in Canada, 
South America, some part of Europe and 
in the East and our adventurous young 
men will go with it. 


Fifteen Servants Per Person 


HE Roman Empire extended from 
Scotland to Persia and contained 
at least 120 million people. It 
lasted for several hundred years. The 
great cities of that empire, its roads, 
commerce, and civilization were built and 
maintained by the power of human 
muscles or animals, aided by simple con- 
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trivances such as levers, pulleys, the sails 
on ships and simple water wheels and the 
cutting edge of steel. There was no 
artificial power the energies of which 
man could direct. All the older civiliza- 
tions were built up in the same way. 
Nor did the Spaniards at the height of 
their empire have any important contri- 
vances, machines, or power which the 
Romans had not had. And this same 
state held true during the period when a 
large part of the British Empire was 
formed. But the rise of the United 
States coincides with the period of 
mechanical development. For every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
there is, perhaps, fifteen manpower at 
’ work, derived from coal, oil, or water 
power. 

As each of us on the average have 
fifteen inanimate men in the prime of life 
working for us all the time we naturally 
accomplish much more than our ancestors 
did and we live in far more comfort. And 
if these power servants have grown from 
none when the Republic was founded to 
15 now, is there any reason to suppose 
that some years hence we may not have 
25 0r30? Or will the comparative luxury 
of so many servants breed an ever in- 
creasing population? Malthus said that 
as food became relatively easy to get 
more people appeared on earth to eat it 
and finally the food supply became scarce 
again. Power has made not only food but 
all necessities and comforts of easy ac- 
cess. Will that not stimulate population 
even more than the small margins of 
comfort over absolute necessity on which 
Malthus based his very shrewd observa- 
tions? Dr. East of Harvard maintains 
that our use of power and our increasing 
knowledge of how to produce food are 
going to bring us relatively soon to a 
point where our soil fertility will be 
depleted and we shall have a falling food 
supply. Ex-Governor Lowden in this 
issue of the magazine also warns of the 
waning fertility of our soil; it is a factor 
which Mr. Stefansson does not take into 
account in his article in this issue. 

And on the other hand there are many 
grave warnings of the exhaustion of the 
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power and minerals on which this power 
age of ours depends. 

The United States and the British 
Empire in an extraordinary degree own 
or control these minerals. This happens 
more by our good fortune than wise 
planning, for the power age had not 
commenced when the Anglo-Saxons ac- 
quired the territories which now give 
them dominance in minerals and power. 
But had they had an all-seeing vision 
they could hardly have done the task 
more thoroughly. Not only have the 
United States and Great Britain together 
a dominance in the ownership and control 
of minerals but they dominate the sea 
power which is essential to the transfer 
of minerals. 

For instance, there are three great 
steel-making centers in the world and 
these produce go per cent. of the world’s 
steel. One is in the United States, one 
in England, one in the Ruhr. But the 
ferro-alloys necessary to making steel 
and iron come to the centers largely by 
sea—manganese from India and Brazil, 
chromite from Africa and India, tungsten 
from Canada. The future consequences 
of the political control of vital minerals 
and the trade routes which they must 
follow is one of the great problems facing 
the United States. Mr. C. K. Leith 
concludes a very stimulating study of it 
in Foreign Affairs with this paragraph: 


A few strong combinations dominate the 
world’s resources. England [the British Em- 
pire] and the United States alone, by agree- 
ing on the disposition of the mineral supplies 
they control, are in a position to determine 
the general course of the mineral industry 
of the world. It is a question whether such 
a combination, or any other strong one, 
would ever really subordinate its own advan- 
tage to any broader political or judicial con- 
trol. It may only be hoped that, with the 
emergence of larger units of commercial and 
political control, there may be a fixing of 
responsibility and a broadening of self- 
interest which will help insure the administra- 
tion for the good of all. 


Enlightened self-interest ought to en- 
able us to find means of using our great 
power and good fortune with a modera- 
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tion and generosity which will prevent 
our incurring amongst the people of the 
world the ill will which corporations 
controlling natural resources incurred 
amongst our own people some time ago. 
For we can not afford the ill-will of great 
numbers of people whether based upon 
envy or a juster cause. Our great good 
fortune as a nation like other great for- 
tunes carries on its back a load of re- 
sponsibility. 


The Anthracite Strike 


N 1922 the United Mine Workers of 
America, representing a monopoly 
of labor in the anthracite coal mines 

of this country, and the anthracite coal 
mine operators, of whom twelve ship 
nearly 70 per cent. of the anthracite mined 
in Pennsylvania, remained deadlocked 
upon the question of wages and working 
conditions, and the production of the fuel 
that year was only about 60 per cent. of 
normal. 

The fact that more than 150,000 wage- 
earners remained idle for five months is of 
some economic significance even in this 
country, where more than 40,000,000 
persons are gainfully employed; the fact 
that a few hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of a product failed to reach a re- 
ceptive, even a clamoring market, is also 
of great economic significance, and would 
have been of great significance even if the 
product had not touched the American 
home so intimately as does anthracite 
coal. 

Those mere economic facts become of 
transcendent importance when the in- 
terest of the ignored third party, the 
anthracite consumer, is concerned. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has esti- 
mated that those five months of stub- 
bornness on the part of the two contend- 
ing parties in the coal industry “caused 
6,000 extra deaths in Pennsylvania alone, 
to say nothing of the huge body of suffer- 
ing of other kinds and in other states.” 
Even if Governor Pinchot’s estimate of 
the loss of life is wildly inaccurate, it is 
sufficient to point to still another cost of 
an industrial conflict which, with a fair 


amount of tolerance on both sides, could 
have been avoided. 

Yet, with the lesson of 1922 still in 
mind, the anthracite industry again this 
year marched into a similar deadlock, the 
responsibility for which must rest upon 
the union because its officers refused to 
allow their men to remain at work pend- 
ing the negotiation of a new agreement 
and because they rejected proposals for 
settlement by arbitration. The pretext 
for the refusal of the miners to continue 
the negotiations which were broken off 
early in August was that the operators 
had asserted they would not consider 
granting an increase in pay above the 
ten per cent. fixed in the agreement made 
by Governor Pinchot two years ago. 
Thus, one side refuses to consider an 
increase; and the other refuses even to 
consider holding what it has, though the 
market for labor is not rising. The is- 
sue, therefore, is clear cut and concise; 
the operators refuse an increase, which 
they say would increase the price of coal 
to an uneconomic level; the miners reject 
that premise. The check-off and de- 
mands for better working conditions are 
obscured by this larger issue. It was 
determination of this kind that led to the 
strikes of 1902 and 1922, though there is 
much less reason for suspension of work 
now than in either of those years. 


The Wages of the Miners 


HERE isa great dealof truth in the 

assertion of the operators that the 

public does not care to pay more for 
its anthracite coal than it is paying now; 
the high price of coal is driving many users 
tothe more convenient fuel oil and gas, and 
in New York City alone one anthracite 
dealer has estimated that fuel oil installa- 
tions have displaced 500,000 tons of 
anthracite each year. In Boston and 
other New England cities the tendency 
toward fuel oil is even more general. 
Even before Governor Pinchot settled 
the wage controversy in 1923 with an 
increase of 10 per cent. the United States 
Coal Commission had found that about 
69 per cent. of the cost of producing a 
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ton of anthracite went to labor. That 
figure is higher now, and any further 
increases in wages would cause still 
higher prices for the consumer. 

If the wages of the anthracite miner 
were low or if his living conditions were 
unfavorable, the public sympathy could 
be more deeply stirred. The operators’ 
spokesmen have said the miners’ income 
was $2,000 a year; union officials have 
placed it at various places from $1,000 
to $1,800. The Coal Commission in- 
vestigators pointed out the difficulty of 
gathering any figures for the entire in- 
dustry, though their various compilations 
show that it is possible for a man working 
a normal number of days in a good colliery 
to earn more than $2,000 a year, but, 
of course, the majority listed in the com- 
pilations earned less than that. A small 
percentage earned $3,000 or more, and 
a few more than $4,000 a year. These 
figures are interesting, as showing the 
anthracite miners’ condition, especially 
in view of the fact that approximately 
one third of the incomes on which taxes 
are paid are in the $1,000 to $2,000 
bracket and a third in the $2,000 to $3,000 
bracket. Economically, the coal miner 
seems to be doing about as well as the 
average citizen. 


The Dividends of the Companies 


UT the miner who asks higher wages 
points to the large dividends paid 


by thecoal companies and demands 
that his increase be given him not out of 
the pocket book of the consumer, but out 
of the pocket book of the stockholder. It 
is true that large dividends have been 
paid in recent years, some out of surplus 
accumulated during prosperous years, 
and others out of the years’ profits. A 
few companies have lost money, but very 
few. As the miners have shown a ten- 
dency to jump the wages up, the opera- 
tors have gradually increased their mar- 
gins between cost of production and 
average sales realization. In 1921 nearly 
one half the tonnage was mined at a mar- 
gin of 40 to 60 cts. a ton; in 1923 more 
than half was mined at a margin of 80 
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cts. to $1.50 a ton, with more than 15 
per cent. of the tonnage above the higher 
figure. These few figures are sufficient 
to show that labor is not entirely re- 
sponsible for the high cost of anthracite. 
“The consumer has in his own hands 
a measure of protection against un- 
reasonable profits,” said the United States 
Coal Commission. We commend to 
consumers the use of substitute fuels.” 
In that inconvenient expedient, which, 
however, may become a necessity this 
winter, the public may find its answer to 
the union which controls the anthracite 
labor and the few companies which pro- 
duce the bulk of the coal. If he does the 
strikes will not be so close together. 


Living and Dying on Installments 


sk building and loan associa- 
tions and mortgage concerns have 
grown to immense proportions in 
this country on the business of financing 
the purchase or construction of homes on 
the instalment plan. Typewriter com- 
panies sell their machines, as do sewing 
machine companies, on_ instalments. 
Books and furniture and wedding rings 
can all be had for a dollar down and so 
much a week. Food, the movies, and 
carfare seem among the few things of 
daily use that can not be had by partial 
payments. And, though the railroads 
will not let you pay them during next 
winter for your summer trip, you can buy 
competing transportation on instalments. 

The sales of automobiles on install- 
ments have reached immense proportions 
in this country, and great financial com- 
panies have been organized to carry on 
this business. A car that costs $1,500 
can be bought on time for $1,628. Of the 
extra $128, approximately $65 is for in- 
surance, which the purchaser would 
probably pay if he bought the car out- 
right. The real extra cost, therefore, is 
about $63 spread over twelve months. 
That does not seem like a very large sum 
to pay for the privilege of paying by in- 
stallments. 

Such terms have proved so attractive 
that in some communities as high as 
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80 per cent. of all cars are bought on in- 
stallments—high priced as well as low 
priced. In others, the proportion may 
be as low as 40 per cent. But over the 
country certainly more than half the new 
purchases are being paid for “on time.” 
Yet in most cases the automobile manu- 
facturer gets his full amount of cash when 
the car is sold and the agent gets his 
commission. 

The balance which the purchaser does 
not pay is paid by these recently grown 
automobile financing—or mortgage—con- 
cerns. At first glance it does not look as 
if there was profit enough in advancing 
$1000 for only $63 interest spread over a 
year to justify the necessary risks of the 
business. But an analysis of the interest 
charges per month shows that it is fairly 
profitable. In the case cited the charge 
of $128 is added to the price of the car. 
Of the total $1628 the purchaser pays one 
third down and the rest in twelve instal- 





ments. That results as follows: 
Priceofcar. .... - $1500 
Finance and Insurance Charge 128 
$1628 
One third paid in cash $542 
Balance to be paid in 12 instalments 
of $90.50 . 1086 


It costs the Finance Company $46.89 
to borrow the $1000 to pay for the balance 
of the car, plus the $42 net insurance 
charge (the $13 insurance agents’ com- 
mission it keeps.) But each month as 
the purchaser pays his $90.50 the Finance 
Company pays this to the bank and this 
process reduces the $46.89 interest charge 
by $22.44 leaving a net interest charge of 
$24.45. This is what it costs the Fi- 
nance Company to get the money for 
which it received $63 from the purchaser 
as a finance charge and $13 as an insur- 
ance agent’s commission. The profit 
on the transaction is $76 minus $24.45 or 
$51.55. On the average during the trans- 


action the Finance Company had not 
more than $500 invested and that was 
borrowed from a bank. 

If the financing company is borrowing 
its money at 4 or 43 per cent. as has been 
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possible recently, it has made at least ten 
per cent., perhaps more, on its money. 
From this, of course, must be deducted 
the expenses of conducting the business 
and any losses which occur which are not 
covered fully by the insurance. Some of 
the rates are lower than this example and 
the actual extra cost to the purchaser is 
never a very considerable amount. Yet 
this financing has been a profitable enough 
business to bring into being very large 
financial concerns in a very short time. 
Some of these concerns, such as the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, are 
agencies of the motor companies; others 
are independent. Altogether they form 
a new and interesting banking attach- 
ment to the great motor industry. 

There have been voices of criticism 
complaining that the “easy payment” 
plan has made people buy motors who 
can not afford them. This may well be 
true, but in a country committed to the 
installment plan of life there is not much 
use in trying to stop a man from buying 
a car on-time who bought his wedding 
ring, house, furniture, piano, phonograph, 
and radio on that basis and who buys 
insurance by the month and pays in- 
stallments to a Lodge that will bury him. 
And in any case, the average American 
thinks in the near future his income will 
increase so that he can get ahead of the 
game and the interesting thing about it 
all is that so many of them are right in 
their optimism. 


The Farmers’ Situation Improves 


4 [soit the farmers’ economic 
condition has improved this year, 
ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of 

Illinois points out in his article in this 
issue of the magazine that the “farm 
problem is not solved. It will be well 
for us if we recognize this fact.” The 
improved financial condition of the in- 
dustry, however, does add to the insur- 
ance of general prosperity and to some 
extent quiets the assertion that the Gov- 
ernment should do something for the 
farmer, which, of course, means a subsidy 
of some form. 
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This map gives an idea of the far-reaching importance of health in our farming industry. 


Ex-Governor Lowden suggests that the 
Federal Reserve banking idea might be 
applied to the industry, with a Federal 
Farm Board created to codperate with 
the various marketing associations in 
the handling of farm products. If some 
measure of this kind is to be considered, 
it is better to discuss it deliberately when 
the industry is enjoying a period of health 
instead of postponing the debate to a 
troublous period when politics and hys- 
teria would play a stronger part than 
normally. 

For the first time since 1914 prices for 
agricultural products are now about on 
an economic level with the more impor- 
tant non-agricultural products. 

The South Dakota College of Agri- 
culture has found that the’ farmer is 
to-day 963 per cent. as well off as he was 
in 1914, which has been taken as the 
normal year most recently available for 
comparison. To reach this conclusion an 
average was found of the prices of agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural products 
over the four-year period from 1910 to 
1913 and their relationships to one an- 
other accepted as parity. In other words 
it was assumed that during those years a 


dollar’s worth of farm products purchased 
one dollar’s worth of manufactured or 
other goods. Following out this as- 
sumption it was further found that in 
June, 1924, the farmer was on a 70 per 
cent. basis; in May, 1925, on a95 per cent. 
basis and now on a 96% per cent. basis, 
with the trend upward. 

The products included in making the 
compilation were those grown in the 
northwestern agrarian states, where the 
farmers suffered most severely from the 
reaction two years ago. Cotton, to- 
bacco and the other field products grown 
elsewhere and the fruit and vegetable 
crops generally will show as good a 
comparison between present and pre-war 
prices. Dairy products have been close 
to parity at all times. Live stock and 
potatoes have had a substantial advance. 

Demand for dairy-cattle alone is a fair 
indication of the rehabilitation. When 
the northwestern farmers, who were the 
chief sufferers from the depression, faced 
a falling market for their products and, 
at the same time, demands from their 
banks for payments on the heavy mort- 
gages carried on their properties, they 
were forced to cast about for other means 
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for meeting the situation. For many the 
solution lay in disposing of their dairy- 
cattle, and throughout the fal! and winter 
of 1923 and the spring of 1924, thousands 
of head of milk-producing animals were 
sacrificed, incidentally breaking prices for 
the cattle-raisers of Wyoming, Montana 
and even as far south as Texas. 

In fact, had not crop condition through- 
out the world contrived to benefit Ameri- 
can growers in 1924, the situation would 
have been at its worst that year. These 
dairy-cattle which had been slaughtered 
for their beef value were secondary capi- 
tal of a high grade, reliable in producing 
income, and their loss would have been 
more and more severely felt as time 
passed. The fortuitous increase of farm 
incomes, however, came at the right 
moment to enable the farmers to go out 
and repurchase live stock and this step 
is being taken. 


The Meaning of Farm Prosperity 


ESS unemployment is anticipated as a 
result of agrarian betterment. The 


effect of the farmers’ impoverish- 
ment has been even more far-reaching 
than has been generally supposed. Their 
lost buying power has caused a decided 
curtailment in demand for many manu- 
factured products and resultant laying-off 
or part-time employment of many workers. 
Moreover, these workers, have been 
caught between the millstones, for while the 
cost of living has been predicated on the 
wage-scale, their earnings have been only 
on part-time basis. They, therefore, have 
also been taken out of the buying class. 
The demands of the farmers to-day are 
the accumulation of from two to three 
years and their purchasing should be 
above normal when they receive their 
funds this fall and winter for their crops. 
Purchases of farm machinery, household 
utensils, clothing, even automobiles and 
the semi-luxuries are expected to be un- 
usual. Moreover, this bettered situation 
will have an even more far-reaching ef- 
fect in that it will result in the so-neces- 
sary and—recently—so-much-missed two 
way haul for the railroads. 





How the Equilibrium Can Be Upset 


There is reason to look forward, there- 
fore, to normal prosperity for the whole 
country, a thing impossible as long as 
the basic industry—providing food— 
could not be operated at a profit. The 
answer, however, lies entirely with labor. 
For, although higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts necessarily have some slight bearing 
on the cost of living, they are so well 
distributed as to have little effect on 
the ultimate consumer. Yet if labor 
seeks to use them as an excuse for ob- 
taining higher wages, the balance will 
again be upset. At least in one industry 
—anthracite coal—this principle is being 
ignored. 

In an address at Binghampton, New 
York, Professor George H. Warren, of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, dis- 
cussing present conditions, especially in 
their relation to New Yosk State said: 


No product sold by New York farmers is as 
much above pre-war levels as are the earnings 
of factory workers. The May price of milk 
was 59 per cent. above the five year average 
for May, but earnings for factory workers 
were 121 per cent. above the 1914 level. 


This is a comparison of farm products 
with wages while the South Dakota com- 
parison is between farm products and 
other commodities. The difference be- 
tween the two indicates that industrial 
products generally have not advanced as 
much as wages. Even with the farmer 
back to parity the wage-earning class is 
in better position than he. Whether 
prosperity, which to-day seems based 
on the most sound foundation of any 
time in the last ten years—being created 
neither by dire needs or calamity any- 
where—is to continue, depends entirely 
on the attitude of the wage-earner toward 
the agriculturalist. 

The problem which ex-Governor Low- 
den says is still unsolved will be further 
from solution if the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed by granting still higher wages in an 
industry like anthracite coal mining. Any 
general tendency of this kind would re- 
duce the value of the farmer’s dollar, as 
it is represented by wheat, beef, butter, 
and other products. 











“The Rivals” 


NE of the most successful plays 
(): the past season was “The 

Rivals.” It was written one 
hundred and fifty years ago by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and it suffers, in some 
eyes, by being a “classic.’”” Nevertheless, 
it ran for thirty-two weeks on the road 
to average weekly receipts of $20,000— 
a handsome prosperity for any comedy of 
the most recent vintage. 

At the same time, dozens of contem- 
poraneous plays were rushed upon the 
stage in New Ycrk, only to retire as pre- 
cipitately because they did not draw the 
crowds. What was the reason for this 
contrast between the success of the old 
and the failure of the new? There was 
more than one reason, and some of these 
are obvious. In the first place, Sheridan’s 
comedy is genuinely amusing. It de- 
pends for its interest upon representative 
types of character, interacting upon one 
another in a scene of itself unusual but 
still analogous to situations ineverybody’s 
life. Many modern plays deal with situa- 
tions not only unusual but also remote 
from anything ever met in a normal per- 
son’s experience. Frequently these situa- 
tions are morbid, and more frequently 
they are in bad taste. 

In the second place, Sheridan had real 
wit. It flowed from careful observation 
of human nature, so that it has the en- 
during validity of all truth. Much 
modern wit is just “Smart Aleck” im- 
pudence, and more is vulgarity. And 
finally, “The Rivals” was played by old- 
fashioned, experienced actors, who relied 
upon long practice of a conscious art of 
expression to produce their effects. Many 
modern players depend wholly upon a 
pretty face or an attractive personality, 
and have little conception of the art of 
creating a character different from their 
own. Mrs. Fiske, Tom Powers, and the 
rest of the company are seasoned players, 
disciplined by years of varied represen- 
tations to do well what the author expects 
them to do. 

The press agentry of this revival was as 
intelligent and as high-class as were the 
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play and the players. A distinguished 
critic and student of theatrical history, 
Clayton Hamilton, traveled ahead of the 
company. He addressed rotary clubs, 
women’s clubs, high schools and colleges, 
church congregations—any one who would 
listen, and thousands came—upon various 
phases of the eighteenth century. It 
might be on the life of Sheridan, or the 
Beaux of Bath, or the spirit of Georgian 
comedy. Whatever the subject, by the 
time the play came to town the people 
there were interested in the period, and ea- 
ger tosee the play. They had had a bit of 
interesting education in English literature 
for nothing, and “The Rivals” added an 
evening of hearty fun for the price of a 
seat. Thousands of people who saw the 
old comedy declared it the most amusing 
play they had ever seen. 

The lesson of this revival should not be 
lost. It is reénforced by the uniform suc- 
cess of recent tasteful revivals of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas. Honest fun, 
clean wit, and competent acting are the 
inexpensive and sufficient guarantees of 
success in the theater. Vulgarity and 
tawdry magnificence have an occasional 
success, but the risks are many, the in- 
vestment heavy, and the losses frequent 
and complete. 


Winter Use of National Parks 


ERDS of elk, antelope, and Big 
H Horn sheep are the delights of the 
eye to the few whose duty keeps 
them in Yellowstone Park during the 
winter and spring. Nothing more grace- 
ful can be imagined than the sight of a 
dozen antelope racing along an open slope, 
and none more interesting than a row of 
Big Horn silhouetted against the sky on 
a rocky ledge overhead. One hundred 
and seventy-five thousand tourists last 
summer saw the buffalo and the grizzly 
in the park, but probably not seventy 
outsiders saw one Big Horn, because this 
species, with several others, follows the 
snow in its retreat to the higher altitudes 
in summer. 
Winter access to the National Parks is 
logically the next step in the progress 
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of these admirably conceived and admir- 
ably managed recreation centers of the 
country. (No one who does not know 
the head men of the Park Servicecan fully 
realize the good fortune of the nation in 
having the disinterested services of men 
of such high type in this work, which re- 
quires not merely executive efficiency but 
also a genuine love of both nature and 
man to make it satisfactory. Stephen 
T. Mather, the Director, is a man of 
means, who has forsaken business to give 
years to the job for the love of it. Horace 
M. Albright, his assistant, is a lawyer of 
parts, who has done the same thing. And 
down through the ranks the spirit of ser- 
vice for the love of the work is manifest.) 
To make the parks thus accessible in win- 
ter would throw a heavy added duty upon 
a staff of already over-burdened men, but 
they would doubtless accept it cheerfully; 
and certainly the public would gain a new 
recreation field of novel character and 
wonderful charm. Winter sports are al- 
ready available in many places, but winter 
study of unspoiled nature in these great 
game sanctuaries is nowhere open to the 
general public. Winter use of the parks 
would make it possible. 


-Advertising Put to New Use 


T LEAST one great corporation 
A successfully practices advertising 
in a new way. Its advertise- 
ments appear to be only attractive in- 
vitations to buy the goods the company 
manufactures. But something else is 
put into them that only the management 
is conscious of. This something else is 
an incentive to its own employees to live 
up to the high claims that the advertise- 
ments make for their work. Every boast 
of the excellence of the wares is also a 
subtle touching of the workers’ pride to 
make the wares worthy of the boast. 
Every explanation of a policy of the 
company to which the advertisement 
attributes the perfection of its service is 
also an explanation to its employees that 
this policy is a part of the company’s pro- 
gram. Ms 
Obviously, these purposes of this ad- 


vertising can be achieved only if the em. 
ployees actually read the advertising, 
They are persuaded to read it by equally 
skillful devices. If they were required to 
read it, they would instinctively resist its 
intention. They must be got to read it 
without pressure. This is done by sub- 
mitting tentative drafts of the advertise- 
ments to them and asking for suggestions 
and criticisms. This makes the employee 
a partner in the preparation of the adver- 
tising. Inevitably his suggestions and 
criticisms relate to the form of the copy, 
and in considering it from this angle he 
unconsciously absorbs its substance,which 
is what the management really wants him 
to get. Before he knows it, he is thinking 
hard on ways to convince the public that 
a certain new policy is a good thing, and in 
the process he naturally convinces himself 
that it is a good thing. 

In this day of great business, this use of 
advertising is enormously valuable in uni- 
fying a business organization, giving its 
members a common purpose, consistent 
ideals, and a uniform public character to 
maintain. Observe, too, that it is not 
only the employees who are affected by 
it. The management itself, using this 
device, is thereby made doubly careful 
in adopting new policies, by the necessity 
of considering how successful they will 
be in winning the assent of the men in the 
ranks. Shams or exaggerations or im- 
proper purposes could not survive the 
critical examination of the men, nor en- 
gage their support. But where a com- 
pany is engaged in a stable business on a 
wide scale, with employees either very 
numerous or geographically dispersed, 
this use of advertising is a true builder 
of organization. 


Roads and Good Government 


R. W. C. MARKHAM, the execu- 
M tive secretary of the American 

Association of State Highway 
Officials, has written to protest against 
statements in the WorLp’s Work which 
advocated the withdrawal of the Federal 
Government’s financial aid to the various 
states. This aid is given for several 

















purposes, one among them being road 
building. Mr. Markham says that 
whether the Federal Government pays 
part of the money or not, the money will 
have to be spent, that the Supreme Court 
has decided that Federal aid is legal, and 
that there is no injustice in requiring the 
rich states to help the poor states because 
“the poorest state in the Union adds to 
the wealth of the richest state, and 

: no state is contributing to the 
Federal Treasury in excess of its popula- 
tion and actual wealth.” 

If all these facts are true, nevertheless 
the main question remains. The objec- 
tion to state aid to roads is that it is a 
part of a process of destroying local self- 
government by the centralization of 
power in the bureaus of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington. Under the 
state aid plan we shall have better roads 
to begin with and poorer citizens from 
the fact that the more responsibility 
Washington takes the less practised the 
people become in local self-government. 
In his plea for the preservation of liberty 
at the meeting of the Bar Association, Mr. 
Hughes said: 


It is with this practical aim, and not in the 
mere desire to uphold an abstract theory, 
that we invoke the spirit of our institutions to 
secure the maintenance of local autonomy for 
local concerns. The intricacies of our in- 
terrelations which demand action in the na- 
tional sphere, as national concerns multiply, 
make attention to the requirements of local 
self-government all the more important, so 
that the individual may have as direct a part 
as possible in the government of his life, a part 
which shall not be rendered relatively inconse- 
quential by the centralization of power. There 
is, indeed, a distinct national interest in main- 
taining local self-government, for proper na- 
tional concerns will be better directed and the 
accountability of national officers and legis- 
lators will be more intelligently enforced by a 
people whose sense of responsibility is sharp- 
ened by their participation in the control of 
their local affairs. Every restriction of the 
authority of local self-government must show 
cause in the interest of the liberties and op- 
portunities of all and not in the mere desire 
of one or more communities or groups to 
govern the life of others, albeit for their own 
good. There may be an imperialism at home 
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as well as abroad. Apart from the historic 
reason for our dual system of government, 
we rally to its defense because of an increasing 
appreciation of the priceless opportunity it 
affords to conserve the interests of an ordered 
freedom. 


The practice of government and the 
exercise of an ordered freedom are more 
valuable to a country than a slight ac- 
celeration in the road program, as im- 
mensely important as that is. 


Five Centuries of Typography 


E HAVE determined hence- 
forth to devote all our lives 
to this good work, and call 


God to witness that our sincere desire is 
to do good to all mankind’”’—with these 
words for himself and his co-workers did 
Aldus preface the first book which he 
printed, more than four hundred years 
ago. The work of such early masters of 
typography remains a model and an in- 
spiration for all time. 

The year after William Caxton, the 
first English printer, set up his press 
near Westminster Abbey, the first book 
was printed at Oxford. The university 
published books sporadically until the 
Restoration, when Dean Fell of Christ 
Church turned his energies from the res- 
toration of buildings and of academic 
order in the university to printing. He 
promoted the building of the Sheldonian 
Theater by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and there was established the uni- 
versity press, which came to be known as 
the Clarendon Press because it was 
founded partly from the proceeds of the 
sale of the Earl of Clarendon’s “History 
of the Rebellion,” the copyright of which 
now belongs to the university. 

Fell, as curator of the press, sent to 
Holland for type and printers, for, as he 
explained, “the foundation of all success 
must be laid in doing things well, which 
I am sure will not be done with English 
letters.” This Fell type, which closely 
resembles the now familiar old-style face 
cut by William Caslon in 1722, is still 
used by the Clarendon Press, notably 
in the “Oxford Book of English Verse.” 
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In 1675, this type was used for the first 
Bible printed at Oxford. In the inter- 
vening two and a half centuries the press’s 
output has increased so much that now 
its Bibles require each year the skins of 
more than 100,000 animals for covers, 
and 400,000 sheets of gold for gilt letter- 
ing. And in addition to its Bibles, the 
press publishes upward of 8,000 other 
works, many of which, but for the exist- 
ence of the Clarendon Press, would never 
have been printed. The readers of the 
English-speaking world may truly be 
thankful not only for the press’s accept- 
ance of Aldus’s ideal, but also for its ex- 
cellent typographical work. 

Recently the American Printer re- 
viewed the history cf typography during 
the forty-year lifetime of that periodical. 
That is the period of many inventions 
which have made for increased output 
within a shorter period of time—the type- 
setting and type-casting machines, the 
rotary press—and also of such illustrative 
improvements as the half-tone plate, the 
color press, and the rotogravure process. 
The effect of these inventions and im- 
provements is to make printing a far 
more complex art than it was four cen- 
turies ago, for while Aldus was a master 
of type his twentieth-century fellow- 
craftsman must be a master of the art of 
illustration as well as of that of typog- 
raphy. 

With his characteristic adoration of all 
things medizval, William Morris near 
the close of the last century declared that 
“no good printing has been done since 
1550’ —that is, within a century after its 
invention typography lost all claim to be 
considered as an esthetic art. His com- 
ment on typography is hardly fair, but 
much to justify it can be found in the 
printing of the last century, with its unin- 
teresting arrangements of severe modern 
roman type-faces. Accordingly, Morris 
secured enlarged photographs of the type 
pages of Jenson, Aldus’s predecessor at 
Venice, who is known as the originator of 
the roman type-face, and from these photo- 
graphs he designed his own type-faces. 

Morris’s work was never accepted as a 
model for general use, but it was the cause 
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of a revolution in modern typography. 
Thanks to the work of such men as 
Theodore L. DeVinne, Will Bradley, and 
Frederic Goudy—all of whom have been 
influenced by Morris’s experiments— 
the type-faces used in books and maga- 
zines printed to-day are much more at- 
tractive. Furthermore, the warning of 
Edmund G. Gress, that good printing 
can be founded only on a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work of the great printers of 
the past, is being heeded and applied in 
schools for printers, such as those at 
Indianapolis and at Pittsburgh. 


A Unique Western Newspaper 


claims to distinction besides its 

reputation for neatness, home- 
owning, and the fact that it is the gateway 
to the northern entrance of Yellowstone 
Park. It is probably unique in the per- 
centage of its inhabitants who read the 
local paper. By exact count a few months 
ago, Livingston has 1,304 homes. The 
Livingston Enterprise is delivered by car- 
rier direct to 1,153 of these homes. It 
goes by city mail to 74 more, and it sells 
52 copies on the newsstands, making a 
total circulation of 1,279 copies in a town 
of 1,304 possible buyers. Only 35 homes 
in the community do not get the paper, 
and of these several are occupied by fami- 
lies that cannot read English. 

This must be nearly the record for satu- 
ration circulation of a newspaper. It is 
not an accident. The editor of the Enter- 
prise is Mr. L. E. Flint, and he has 
created this demand for his paper by 
following a very simple rule. He has 
simply refused to print anything in his 
paper that makes parents uncomfortable 
when they see it in the hands of their 
children. He does not print any police 
court news at all. He prints no news cf 
local criminal trials until a defendant has 
been pronounced guilty. In these cases, 
he then prints all the essential facts. In 
other words, Tom Jones or Jim Smith gets 
no notoriety for being arrested. But if 
either of them is convicted, the com- 
munity is told. 


Jo cains 1 Montana, has several 
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Telegraph news of a scandalous nature 
is boiled down to a bare statement such 
as that JamesGreatpurses’s suit todivorce 
his wife resulted in a verdict for the de- 
fendant. Mr. Flint finds plenty of in- 
teresting news to satisfy his readers and 
to keep them informed of everything 
worth knowing in the world’s events. 
They evidently like his method, for he has 
active competition, but he holds his 
readers. 


Utica Boosters 101 Years Ago 


ASTERNERS and WNortherners, 

HK who incline to smile at the boost- 

ers of California and Florida, may 

be a little shocked to read the following 

inscription upon a pitcher manufactured 

in Utica, New York, one hundred and one 
years ago: 


Utica, a village in the State of New York, 
thirty years since a wilderness; now, in 1824, 
inferior to none in the western section of the 
state in population, wealth, commercial enter- 
‘prise, active industry, and civil improvement. 


The virtues of cities now greet the 
traveler on the roadside and in many 
other places, but the china from which he 
pours the cream for his morning coffee 
does not now contain booster material. 

Chambers of commerce may be modern 
inventions, and many a new device of 
press-agentry may have been added to the 
armory of the booster, but the instinct to 
boost is as old as man. The Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon were doubtless con- 
ceived by the projectors of a restricted 
residential suburb. 


Knowledge a Constitutional Privilege 


HE preamble of the Constitution 
reads: “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to forma 
more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 
The 136 years that have elapsed since 
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the adoption of the Constitution with 
all modern inventions have added nothing 
to the general purposes of our Govern- 
ment. And in very considerable measure 
we have achieved those purposes. Cer- 
tainly under the Constitution there has 
been achieved more perfect union and, 
although it took one war to maintain it, 
the United States has united within its 
borders the largest number of people that 
ever lived under any government not a 
despotism. And it would be fair to say 
that in this great realm justice was es- 
tablished although of recent years the 
machinery for maintaining it has become 
antiquated and overloaded so that now 
one of the most pressing tasks before 
the country is the reéstablishment of a 
celerity and certainty of justice now badly 
lacking. 

In general, too, the habits of the Ameri- 
can people under the Constitution have 
given us domestic tranquillity, such oc- 
currences as the Herrin massacre, the 
coal wars in West Virginia to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The provision 
for the common defence has usually been 
inadequate and threatens to be so again, 
but owing to our favorable geographical 
position, this inadequacy while entailing 
a vast waste of men and money in time 
of stress has not been fatal nor has it 
really seriously threatened our national 
existence. 

Providence, the generosity of our land, 
and the energies of our people under the 
Constitution have promoted the general 
welfare probably far beyond even the hopes 
of the signers of that document and with 
that welfare has gone a very large mea- 
sure of the blessings of liberty. Liberty 
is not a fixed quality. It is not static. 
It is a blessing of a thousand changing 
aspects. No one has ever seen it in its 
perfect form. In what degree we have 
obtained its blessings is difficult to gauge 
and yet at present there seems reason to 
pay the price of vigilance and activity 
in its quest without which it can not long 
be maintained. It is knowledge that sets 
people free, knowledge, not law, that 
gives them liberty. The more complex 
civilization becomes the more knowledge 
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and its accompanying tolerance it takes 
to keep a people free. 

The Supreme Court has ‘neiine de- 
fined liberty. It “denotes not merely 
the freedom from bodily restraints, but 
also the right of the individual to con- 
tract, to engage in any of the common 
occupations of life, to acquire useful 
knowledge, to marry, to establish a home 
and bring’ up children, to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and generally to enjoy those pri- 
vileges long recognized at common law 
asessential to theorderly pursuit of happi- 
ness by free men.” 

Of all these privileges perhaps the most 
important is the right to acquire useful 
knowledge, for without that in ever- 
increasing degree our liberty and common 
welfare can not grow. 


Legislation Restricting Knowledge 


HE first quarter of the Twentieth 

Century ends this year. It will 

be a milestone, an occasion for 
comparison, summing up and pointing out 
advances. Among these advances, an 
outstanding one is man’s lengthened 
tenure of life, his increased defenses 
against disease, his postponement of 
death. Compact mathematical measure 
of this advance is possible to express in 
one sentence: A child born in the United 
States in 1900 could expect to live forty- 
nine years; a child born in 1925 can expect 
to live fifty-four years. 

This addition to the sum of human life 
has come about chiefly through several 
advances in medicine. Most of the more 
important are the result of research 
carried on through experiments on ani- 
mals. One of. the most notable single 
advances, the extermination of yellow 
fever, was the result of experiment on 
human beings, some brave army officers 
who voluntarily submitted themselves to 
the disease. The bulk of these experi- 
ments, however, are on animals. The 
commonest example is the vaccine for 
smallpox, the production of which de- 
pends upon the use of calves. 

Against these experiments there is a 
steady, organised propaganda carried on 
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by societies organized locally and na- 
tionally. Within the present year an 
actress, Lotta Crabtree, at her death, left 
$325,000 with instructions for the use of 
it in propaganda against experimental 
research. The various anti-vivisection 
societies have large invested sums at 
their command. With it they oppose 
experimental research before meetings 
of the state legislatures, in the public 
prints, and in other ways. The phy- 
sicians and scientists are obliged to carry 
on continuous defensive fighting to enable 
them to continue their beneficent work 
for the benefit of humanity. Recently, 
twice in California, once in Oregon and 
once in Colorado, the opponents of re- 
search tried to pass laws by referendums. 
Similar measures are in prospect else- 
where. 

This means that the medical societies, 
the scientists, and intelligent persons 
generally, must spend large amounts of 
time, energy, and money in educating the 
entire electorate of these states. 

For the purpose of carrying on this 
defensive fight of science, there has been 
organized the “American Association for 
Medical Progress.” The honorary presi- 
dent is Charles W. Eliot. The honorary 
vice-presidents include the Right Reverend 
Alexander Mann, Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston, and Ernest Thompson Seton, one 
of the most sincere and intelligent friends 
of animal life in the United States. Some 
of the other officers are Dr. W. W. Keen, 
Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. William J. Mayo, 
Dr.Wilfred T. Grenfell, and Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, President of Leland Stanford 
University. 

This association, with its headquarters 
at 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, needs 
funds for its defensive fight in behalf of 
science and humanity. It needs money 
to defend the right to continue researches 
which have almost banished diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and other diseases. 

A law against the teaching of evolution 
in the public schools is fer less an attack 
upon the liberty of knowledge than laws 
which restrict research for the further- 
ment of plans and knowledge in the war 
on disease. 
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A Fifth Installment from the Files 
of President Wilson* 


Edited by BURTON J. HENDRICK 


I. WHEN ALL EYES TURNED UPON AMERICA 


HE study of Page’s correspond- 

ence, and of his conversations and 

negotiations with British states- 
men, discloses that, from August 4, 1914, 
until April 6, 1917—the date the United 
States declared war—there was only one 
possible outcome of the military conflict, 
and that was an exhausting stalemate. 
This is a truth not yet generally under- 
stood. One of the few incontrovertible 
facts about the World War, however, is 
that, from the end of the Battle of the 
Marne until American intervention, nei- 
ther the Allies nor the Germans had any 
chance of victory. The two sides were 
rigidly locked in the most terrible death 
grapple of history. 

In the great historic perspective this is 
only another way of saying that the 
United States, unconsciously to itself, had 
succeeded to the position traditionally 
occupied for several centuries by Great 
Britain. The latter country, by joining 
her fortunes with France and Russia, 
had accomplished nothing except to pro- 
duce a “balance” against the alliance of 
the Central Powers. The United States, 
by taking a decisive stand on one side or 
the other, could determine the result. 

Certain European statesmen and mili- 
tary leaders saw this clearly, even before 
military operations began; the American 
mind, however, was exceedingly slow to 
grasp it. Though we are not regarded 
by foreigners as especially backward in 
appreciating our importance in the world, 
we had never practically discerned how 
important we really were. Our lack of 
interest in European affairs, our igno- 


rance of European diplomacy, and our 
natural revulsion from the aspirations 
that governed so much of European his- 
tory, inevitably obscured our vision. 

Moreover, the forces that made the 
American position such a critical one were 
less spectacular, and, consequently, less 
obvious, than those that had previously 
determined great events. How could a 
nation that had no army, no navy, no 
martial spirit, no diplomacy in the Euro- 
pean sense, no foreign policy, and little 
interest in anything that happened out- 
side its own borders, imagine itself marked 
for a decisive rdle amid the gigantic mili- 
tary camps and the adroit statesmanship 
of Europe? The answer was to be found 
in the furnaces of Pittsburgh, in the fires 
of Bethlehem, and in such modern de- 
velopments as the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Ford Motor Company, 
Standard Oil, and our great national in- 
dustry, for it was nothing else, of food 
production. While Europe had been con- 
structing its armies, its navies, and its 
alliances, and exhausting the resources of 
its people in the process, this country 
—without the slightest thought of mili- 
tary values—had constructed the great- 
est industrial machine the world had ever 
known. 

It was upon these new facts that the 
issue was to depend. Not the nation 
that had the largest population, the most 
heroic soldiers, and the ablest leadership, 
would necessarily bear off the victory, 
essential as these were; the nation that, 
in addition to these qualities, or a share 
of them, possessed the most coal, the most 
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copper, the most cotton, the most iron, 
controlled the really indisputable mater- 
ials of success. Herein the United States 
surpassed all other peoples. It was early 
said that the course of the European war 
would depend largely upon steel; the fact 
that the United States produced more 
steel than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, in itself indicated the part that 
this country could play. 


RRESPECTIVE of any personal quali- 

ties, therefore, Page, at the out- 
break of war, was the most important 
figure in the diplomatic situation. He 
held this position because he represented 
the power whose course could determine 
the outcome. If the United States allied 
itself with the Entente, then the Entente 
would win; if it joined hands with the 
Central Powers, the result would be a 
German victory; if it remained consist- 
ently neutral, then there could be no 
triumph for either side, but a patched-up 
truce after a long and bloody deadlock. 
Moreover, the United States was the only 
neutral power that counted for much in 
the diplomatic game. The decisions of 
the European countries not already en- 
gaged in the struggle would depend en- 
tirely upon military events; the probable 
course of Italy, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Roumania, was a matter with which 
statesmen had nothing to do: only the 
armies in the field could influence their 
action. 

But diplomacy might count for much 
in influencing the American decision; and 
Page’s personal attitude, and his method 
of handling the pending questions and dis- 
putes, might have the most momentous 
consequences. Lord Grey, British For- 
eign Secretary from 1905 to 1916, has 
laid the greatest stress upon this pivotal 
character of the American position. De- 
scribing his policy in these early days 
he says: 


The United States must be considered in 
a category by itself. That country was so 
powerful that it could not be affected in its 
sympathy or policy by the course of the war. 
The United States were able to do whatever 
they felt to be right or desirable without fear 
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of the consequences. They were a factor so 
potentially important, that their attitude 
might be decisive in deciding the war in favor 
of either set of belligerents. ; 
Blockade of Germany was essential to the 
victory of the Allies, but the ill will of the 
United States meant their certain defeat.! 


The great object of British diplomacy 
from the first was, therefore, to obtain 
the support of this country. Lord Grey 
adds: 


Germany and Austria were self-supporting 
in the high supply of munitions. The Allies 
soon became dependent for an adequate 
supply upon the United States. If we quar- 
relled with the United States we could not 
get that supply. It was better, therefore, to 
carry on the war without blockade, if need be, 
than to incur a break with the United States 
about contraband and thereby deprive the 
Allies of the resources necessary to carry on 
the war at all with any chance of success. 
The object of diplomacy therefore was to 
secure the maximum of blockade that could 
be forced without a rupture with the United 
States. There was one mistake in 
diplomacy that, if made, would have been 
fatal to the cause of the Allies. This capital 
mistake their diplomacy did not make, but 
carefully avoided. This mistake would have 
been a breach with the United States, not 
necessarily a rupture, but a state of things 
that provoked American interference with the 
blockade, or an embargo in exports of muni- 
tions from the United States. This capital 
mistake of a breach with the United States, 
Germany did make. The answer therefore to 
the question why Allied diplomacy did not 
lose the war is because in Europe diplomacy 
counted for little and outside Europe Ger- 
many’s diplomacy was worse than that of the 
Allies.* 


Page’s policy from the first was clear 
and consistent. The issue of the war, 
as he at once explained it to President 
Wilson, was the preservation and exten- 
sion of democratic civilization. This is- 
sue being so unmistakably drawn, the 
support, at least the sympathetic support, 
of the United States must necessarily be 
cast on the side of the Allies. 

At first, American participation in the 
war, as a military ally, Page hardly con- 


1“Twenty-Five Years,” by Viscount Grey of Fal- 
lodon, Chapter XXV. 




















sidered ; he did believe, however, that the 
United States should assist the cause to 
the extent of accepting Britain’s practice 
in the blockade. But there were other 
agencies at work that seemed likely to 
destroy the efforts of the American Am- 
bassador and the Foreign Secretary. In 
many ways the British naval and military 
leaders were almost as fatuous as their 
counterparts in Germany. These chief- 
tains were impatient of anything that 
interfered with their warlike proceedings. 
Their attitude was not wise, though it was 
not unnatural, for they understood, even 
more clearly than the statesmen, the 
desperate character of their task, and 
could not restrain themselves when cer- 
tain cargoes, regarded as indispensable 
to Germany, kept passing from the United 
States to the enemy. 

To prevent this, they were apparently 
prepared to go to extremes that would 
have wrecked Grey’s and Page’s diplo- 
macy at the start, made the United States 
an enemy, and lost the war for the Allies. 
In Germany the control of diplomacy was, 
from the first, in the hands of the military 
party, and the result, so far as the United 
States was concerned, is a matter of 
history. In Great Britain, the conduct 
of foreign affairs remained throughout 
the war in the hands of the civilian Cabi- 
net. Perhaps never has there been such 
a splendid justification of the Anglo- 
American principle of making the army 
and navy subservient to the civil power. 
That the contrary system which, in the 
end, proved fatal to the Central Powers, 
at one time endangered the fortunes of 
Britain, the following letter shows: 


To the President 


Embassy of the 

United States of America. 

August 25, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Officials in the Admiralty Office 
yesterday discussed with Symington, our 
naval attaché, their possible action in case 
of serious reverses on land or sea. They 
said that England might find herself in a 
desperate struggle for existence. Then 
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.and France. 
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the War Office and the Admiralty might 
take over the management of foreign re- 
lations and practically everything else, 
as they have already done in Germany 
Then, to prevent Germany 
from receiving food or other help, they 
might issue a proclamation that neutrals 
must not trade with Germany, and they 
would be prepared, if necessary, to go to 
war with any neutral power, even the 
United States, who should disregard such 
a proclamation. In other words, in 
extreme need, they might practically for- 
bid neutrality. 

Symington asked if they had any com- 
plaint to make now—any specific case— 
against the United States. Their answer 
was emphatically No. They said they 
were discussing only possible extreme 
policies to which untoward events might 
drive them. They are wholly pleased 
with the strict neutral attitude of our 
government now. 

I thought this too important (as show- 
ing a state of mind) to pass over in silence 
and too improbable to treat with undue 
concern. I decided to treat it with 
straightforward frankness, which is the 
best cue that I have found in diplomacy 
or in life in general; and | informally 
called Sir Edward Grey’s attention to it. 
He thanked me for my frankness and 
reminded me that he and not the Ad- 
miralty is the spokesman for the Govern- 
ment. 

“Quite an unnecessary reminder, Sir 
Edward,” said I. 

He disclaimed all that the Admiralty 
man had said to Symington. 

“That is a Cabinet matter, not an 
Admiralty matter, and the Cabinet has 
never thought of such a thing.” 

This is, | am sure, quite true; but the 
Admiralty men were discussing a con- 
ceivable state of things wherein the 
Cabinet would be out of commission. 

Sir Edward intimated a wish that 
Symington should not report this to 
Washington. I have kept it quiet here, 
of course, and | report it to you only. I 
regard it as professional navy talk, and I 
attach importance to it only as a reminder 
that the time and conditions of real stress 
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are not yet come. As such a reminder 
it may be worth while to note in passing. 
The Continent is every day becoming a 
slaughter house, and the sea may pres- 
ently contain the hulks of many dread- 
naughts and many dead men. The 
Germans may take Paris: there is already 
a distinct fear of this here. These events 
would bring a panic here—perhaps a 
world-wide panic. Now, this naval talk 
is a premonition of this state of mind. 
But, when such a panic comes, our part 
will be to keep very cool. | assure you 
we are keeping cool and silent here. And, 
in any event, I am very sure England will 
not do so supremely foolish a thing as to 
give us cause of offense. 
W. H. P. 


It was not only Commander Syming- 
ton, the American naval attaché, who 
was having a first-hand experience with 
the somewhat rough-and-ready methods 
of Britain’s warriors. Colonel George O. 
Squier was also learning that the War 
Office cared more for winning than for 
the theoretical notions of international 
lawyers and statesmen. The proposition 
made Colonel Squier was not quite so 
radical as the one suggested to Com- 
mander Symington, but it had its startling 
aspects. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London, 
October 6, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The Chief of Ordnance of the British 
Army (Major-General Sir S. B. Von 
Donop, K. C. B., Master-General of the 
Ordnance, War Office, Whitehall) yester- 
day approached Colonel Squier, our 
military attaché, with this question: 
whether Squier thought there would be 
any use in sounding our government on 
the possibility of procuring from it, or 
from anybody in the United States, 
100,000 to 150,000 Springfield rifles and 
5,000,000 rounds of ammunition. Squier, 
of course, intirnated his personal doubts 
and kept the conversation on a purely 
tentative and personal basis, saying, 
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however, that, of course, that was a 
diplomatic rather than a purely military 
question; and he has brought it to me. 
I have told him to leave it just where it is 
and not to say that he has put the ques- 
tion to me at all unless he be asked to do 
so. If he be asked to do so, he can give 
my opinion that there is no use to sound 
our government. If that do not satisfy 
his questioner, Squier must tell him that 
the way to approach our government is 
through the Foreign Office. I think we 
shall hear no more about it, and | am 
sure the Foreign Office will never present 
such a question—certainly not unless 
the British cause come to some wholly 
desperate state such as the successful 
invasion of England, the complete crip- 
pling of the British fleet, and the defeat 
of the Allied army on the Continent— 
any one of which, of course, now seems 
wholly improbable. Until some such 
catastrophe come, neither the Cabinet nor 
Sir Edward Grey would for a moment 
even consider making such a request. I 
don’t believe they know that any such 
question has been put to Squier. It is 
very like Kitchener to have such a 
“feeler” put forward. His directness and 
“cheek” are amazing—very  soldier-like 
and more. That man has a way of going 
after what he wants that takes your 
breath away. He is capable of forgetting 
that there is a Cabinet, a Government, a 
Parliament, a declaration of neutrality; 
he is capable of forgetting everything 
except that there is an enemy. This 
incident is, | am sure, a flash of Kitchen- 
er’s forgetfulness—nothing more; and, 
unless I hear from you to the contrary, it 
will rest where it is or at most go one step 
further and Squier will intimate my opin- 
ion that such “sounding” had better not 
be made. 

Officially you know nothing about this 
—and you'll never hear of it officially— 
unless some great catastrophe come and 
they fear the actual conquest of England. 
But the question is interesting because it 
reveals the English unpreparedness on 
land. Kitchener has frankly said more 
than once that he didn’t have guns or 
equipment for his new army of a million 











men. They’ve got to make ’em in six 
months—and somehow or other they will. 

The question is interesting for another 
very remote reason: suppose England and 
English civilization and all that England 
stands for should be in danger of the fate 
that has overtaken Belgium, the German 
Army on these shores—what then? This 
job done, it would be our turn next: 
Belgium, France, England, the United 
States, all German provinces, the war 
lord “in the sun’—what then? Such a 
thing isn’t going to happen, for England 
is going to save us from it. But, if 
danger of this should seem imminent, 
you may tell the President of the United 
States that his declaration of neutrality 
would be in danger of being run over by 
the people of the United States. Already 
I have a drawer full of letters from 
English folk—many of them cranks and 
some of them anonymous—asking why 
the United States doesn’t do its duty 
and come to England’s aid. I never 
answer such letters, of course; and the 
whole staff of the Embassy is scrupulous 
to the mth degree not to say, and more 
especially never to write, a word that 
can be construed even by a forced inter- 
pretation into an expression of opinion or 
favour. 

And you would be surprised to know 
how carefully we are obliged to walk this 
tight rope. For example: | do not dare 
send a letter from a German here to any- 
body in Germany, although thousands of 
them are sent to us. Very well, what is 
sauce for your German must be sauce 
also for your Englishman; and, when 
high and big Englishmen come and say 
that their own government informs them 
that I can send letters for them to their 
invalids at German health resorts or to 
their sons in German prisons, “No,” 
say I. “Would you have me also send 
letters from your imprisoned Germans 
here to their influential friends in Ger- 
many?”’—I must say they act very de- 
cently about it when the case is squarely 
put to them. 

I never knew and no man brought up 
in American life would believe the de- 
gree to which spy work is carried. There 
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is a rumour going around that a servant 
in the household of Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg (whose wife is one of Queen 
Victoria’s granddaughters) informed the 
Germans where the English cruisers were 
that were blown up by German sub- 
marines ;? and it has been printed in the 
newspapers that somebody in England 
gave this information. A trusted Ger- 
man named Karow was, with the consent 
of the British Government, left in the 
German Embassy here. He was the 
only man left who knew the house and 
knew a thousand useful and necessary 
things. One day he wrote a letter to a 
friend in Germany—a perfectly harmless 
letter—and gave it to a woman who had 
got permission to go home. She foolishly 
sewed it in her frock, and when she was 
searched of course the letter was dis- 
covered. All this was duly presented to 
me. But the upshot of it all is that 
Karow, poor fool, is in a detention 
camp of suspect Germans. The English 
Government would rather feed him till 
the war ends than take the risk of his 
sending some sort of useful information. 
Everybody’s a spy. In one of the law 
courts the other day an amazing story of 
organized espionage was narrated—things 
that are incredible to straightforward, 
simple folk like us. Having spent two 
months in getting Americans to go home, 
I’m now trying to get this government to 
let Germans and Austrians go. I run 
soup kitchens and out-door relief and the 
Lord knows what for them. These 
governments have given me _ together 
$75,000 to keep these people alive. The 
English detectives find spies among them 
all the time and they feed ’em thereafter 
in some detention pen or other. There’s 
an English lady of high degree who is 
building a house in Dresden. The con- 
tractors must have their money, else 
they'll have her arrested. Her father 


‘makes an agreement with the British 


Government that the money may leave 
this kingdom provided the American 
Ambassador will send it. This touching 
confidence in the American Ambassador’s 


"The Hogue, the Cressy, and the Aboukir, tor- 
pedoed in the North Sea on September 22, 1914. 









honor and prudence sometimes becomes 
quite burdensome. The old Lord brings 
me his check for $40,000, and | write to 
the German Government, saying the 
contractors will get their money if they 
do not arrest the lady. Then in the safe 
with this check and a dozen more is the 
key to the concealed safe in the German 
Embassy wherein the Princess’s* jewels 
were thrown pell-mell before she went 
away. I am told $100,000 worth at 
least. Did she leave them because she 
regarded them safer here than in Berlin? 
I can only conjecture, for I’ve never 
heard a word from the Ambassador or his 
wife. It’s a simple, every-day fact that 
we live here in a world of mysteries. 
Yours heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London, 
October 15, 1914. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

There is every indication that the war 
is just begun. The horrors of it and the 
probable duration of it and the possible 
consequences of it nobody but the men 
who have the task in hand seems yet to 
realize. Certainly the public and the 
press of this kingdom do not yet realize it, 
and I am sure that the public and the 
press of the United States come far short 
of realizing it. England’s got to win it 
and will win it. I say England, because 
it is essentially a war between England 
and Germany. Germany would whip 
both France and Russia and, if England 
had remained neutral, Germany would 
then have made war on her. Now, 
Germany is just beginning her land war. 
Her first calculation—to capture Paris, 
to levy an enormous tribute, and thus to 
put France out of the game—miscarried ; 
but it may be only postponed. But, if 
she never gets to Paris, she can fight in 
strongly fortified positions till her food 
is completely given out—one year, two 
years, perhaps longer. She now has 
Belgium. She is likely soon to have Hol- 
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land—as soon as she has got all the sup- 
plies thro’ Holland that she needs or can 
get. Then Holland will probably join 
her—under threat of the fate that has 
befallen Belgium. With the Belgian 
coast, what may Zeppelins do to London 
within a year? It’s conceivable, though 
not probable, that Zeppelins and sub- 
marines may do much hurt to the British 
fleet. Italy will come with the Allies 
whenever they win a hopeful victory. 
England will not give up unless she is 
utterly beaten: she can’t, else she will 
disappear. Yet she hasnoarmy. She'll 
have one next spring. Then the land 
war will begin. That’s the situation. 
And England will not talk or think of 
peace till she’s annihilated or has com- 
pletely whipped the Germans. The 
British Empire would be gone, if she did. 
The question is: a military autocracy 
over Europe, or England’s position unim- 
paired. Either Germany or England 
must be the supreme power in Europe— 
nothing less than a decision of this ques- 
tion will end the war. 

Yet even this does not hint of its 
grimness. In France, where the two 
great armies have been fighting without 
moving far for.a month, dead men lie so 
thick in places that when soldiers lift 
their heads from the trenches to shoot, 
the smell overcomes them. Both sides 
fire on Red Cross squads who would 
rescue the wounded, and the wounded in 
consequence lie there and die by the 
thousand. Belgium is for the time wiped 
off the map, and all accounts agree that 
such terror was never inspired in any 
population before in the world. Mean- 
time, the German press and Germany’s 
learned men have become so full of bitter 
hatred of England and are so diffusing it 
through the population that few Germans 
now living will in any event ever regard 
anything English with any feeling less 
than hatred; and the English, far less bit- 
ter personally, are yet firmly resolved to 
cut out Prussian war culture as one would 
cut out a cancer. They'll send every 
man and spend every shilling, if neces- 
sary, and you can see their feeling rising 
every week. It needs only the destruc- 

















tion of a few more British ships or the 
dropping of a Zeppelin bomb on London 
to make a British army of 2,000,000 men. 

The ferocity of it, which visibly be- 
comes greater every week, passes any- 
thing felt by any men in modern times. 
It’s a death grapple. All preceding mere 
“wars” are not in the same class of 
events. It means the extermination, 
not of the people of either nation, but 
the utter extermination of the system of 
either one or the other—English free 
institutions or German military autoc- 
racy. But, in fact, the men of both 
nations will be more nearly exterminated 
than anybody yet realizes. 

Of course, | don’t know what you 
know of this unprecedented fierceness 
or what is known about it in the United 
States. But if the British public do not 
yet realize it—are not yet conscious of 
all that is at stake—I fancy that few 
men 3,000 miles away realize it. The 
simple truth is, it zs unbelievable. I see 
indications that it is not in the least 
understood in many quarters. Take, 
for instance, the resolution passed by the 
Pan American Union, which we received 
by telegraph to-day, asking for peace. 
“If England lives, who dies?” And, if 
England dies, who lives? That’s their 
mood; and this resolution reads here like 
a Sunday-school resolution passed in 
Kansas requesting cruel Vesuvius to cease 
its eruption, which destroys villages of 
innocent people. This is a vast eruption 
—a world-changing clash of systems: not 
a “war,” as we have hitherto understood 
the word, but a sort of crash of worlds. 
If England win, the world will be ruled 
by English institutions and ideas and 
ideals and those ideas and ideals that are 
English-sprung. If Germany win, the 
war lord will set out to bestride the world, 
and we shall have big armies and big 
navies indefinitely and periodical great 
conflicts. The Monioe Doctrine will be 
less than a scrap of paper—the mere faded 
breath of a dead man. 

The men who have this colossal under- 
taking in hand feel its magnitude and 
seriousness. The two ablest of them 
show it in different ways. Grey, who 
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had made it his life-work to prevent it, 
grows a year olderevery month. Ander- 
son,‘ who went with me the other day to 
the Foreign Office to a conference on our 
shipping controversy, and who sees Sir 
Edward less often than I see him and 
consequently notices changes in his ap- 
pearance more clearly, remarked as we 
came away that he had “a Lincoln look’; 
and so he has. Kitchener, the imper- 
turbable, the man of colossal “cheek,” 
affects an unnatural calmness—even an 
unconcern—while he works like a Titan. 
These men are lonely, sad, remote, 
feigning their old-time joy in life and 
work, and keeping up, as far as they can, 
their old-time manner, when all the while 
they are conscious that life means some- 
thing different from what it ever meant 
before. You can see as you talk with 
them that their manner and speech are 
merely reminiscent of their old selves: 
they have entered a new stage of re- 
sponsibility; they have a new measure of 
life, of hope, of work; and they are per- 
fectly capable of yawning, after you 
have gone, and saying to themselves, 
“Oh, well, what does it matter now? 
What does anything matter?” Then 
you can imagine them shaking themselves 
together and taking a new turn at the 
wheel, with a grim weary smile—at life. 
For death is a daily piece of news to 
them—the death of kinsmen, or friends, 
or companions, and they wonder whether 
they may not live to see the death of 
England and the eclipse of English 
civilization—a million men, perhaps, al- 
ready dead, many of them rotting, un- 
buried, in France and Austria. Red 
Cross coffins and quiet graves or affec- 
tionate farewells—there are not enough 
of these to count: shells and acres of 
bloated human bodies, careless of sun or 
rain, giving only stench—a hundred miles 
of them in each of three places—and 
inviting pestilence. All this for the 
clash of systems! I myself, as detached 
from it as a man here can be, often find 
myself, when | ought to be in bed, sitting 
alone silently looking into the dying fire, 





‘Chandler P. Anderson, legal adviser of the 
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not only thinking but dumbly brooding 
on it, wondering in what world | live. 
For it is not the same world it was last 
July—nothing is the same. All one’s 
measures and centers of reference are 
different; and the people you meet have 


ll. OUR EFFORTS TO 


T TIMES Page reflects the view 
A generally held by the public, and 
by certain of the official classes, 
that the Allies could ultimately win a 
victory; at other times, however, he 
transmits the conviction of the military 
chieftains, that such a victory is impossi- 
ble. Such expressions involve no contra- 
dictions; they merely echo the changing 
opinions and hopes of the time—con- 
victions and emotions that varied from 
day to day, according as events had given 
grounds for optimism or despair. The 
British and the French press, in the 
autumn and winter of 1914-15, displayed 
even more poignantly these varying 
moods. At times they discussed the war 
in terms that assumed, as the inevitable 
outcome, a triumph for the Entente; at 
other times their pages hardly conceal 
the despair that too often filled the popu- 
lar mind. The military leaders, how- 
ever, whose opinions at that time did 
not have a public airing, made no secret 
of their apprehensions, when confiden- 
tially discussing the outlook with Page. 
They regarded the situation as a hope- 
less stalemate. At least, this was the 
judgment of the highest British authority, 
the Commander of the British forces, Sir 
John French. It appears from the fol- 
lowing letter that he sent a message to 
this effect directly to Page. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
October 29, 1914. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 
I have a mortal fear of wearing you 
weary with my letters—tho’ you wouldn’t 
believe it from the number that I write 


Foundations of Peace Suggested in 1914 


changed; and all talk somehow seems 
hollow. You wonder yourself if you 
mean what you say, for you are all the 
time readjusting yourself to some great 
shock of things that has hitherto seemed 
incredible. 


END THE WAR IN 1914 


or from their length. I have these 
months only the hours around midnight 
to write anything; and it’s come to be a 
joke in my household—that when I’m 
writing anything I’m writing to you. 
To-night I write down the following while 
it is fresh in my mind: 

To-day | had luncheon with the partic- 
ular friend® of General Sir John French, 
in French’s house here (these two men 
live together), and with a member of 
French’s staff. Both these came from 
his headquarters in France yesterday. 
I fancy | wrote you that in my various 
activities here to find my proper orienta- 
tion, | happened to become pretty well 
acquainted with the General (nobody 
dreaming then of a war). We came to 
know one another well enough to ex- 
change birthday greetings, etc.—and 
since he has been in France, he has several 
times directed members of his staff who 
were coming on errands to London, “to 
step in and give my greetings to the 
American Ambassador.” All the talk 
was of the General and of the war and of 
his part in it and of his sayings and doings. 
And the centrepiece of the table talk was 
the probability that the war would end a 
drawn war—neither side surrendering. 
At the best for the Allies, the Germans 
would be driven back to their impregna- 
ble fortifications on the Rhine; and at the 
worst for the Allies, this fierce fighting 
would go on indefinitely in France or 
Belgium. Neither London nor Berlin is 
likely ever to be reached by the enemy. 
At any rate, next summer or autumn will 
find the armies in either of these two 
relations to one another. By that time 


5Evidently Mr. Moore, an American. 
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somebody will know approximately the 
number of men that are killed—nobody 
yet knows and the world doesn’t begin 
to suspect—these men think the Ger- 
mans have already lost at least 400,000 
in France and Belgium. Then a great 
revulsion will come. Not only will the 
neutral world rise up and say that this 
slaughter must cease, but the combatants 
themselves will say so and will at least 
be receptive to a suggestion. They will 
both be worn out, tho’ neither will be 
conquered; and they will both realize 
that neither can conquer the other to a 
complete surrender. Then the President 
of the United States will be called upon 
to mediate—to lay down a broad principle 
or two by which the struggle may be 
ended. The point is, this is General 
French’s opinion and General French’s 
message to me—as plain as day, altho’ 
these gentlemen did not say, in so many 
words, “The General asked us to say this 
to you’”’: that, he couldn’t yet do. And 
the broad principles would be such as 
these: Every country must maintain its 
nationality—Belgium must be Belgium, 
of course; Alsace-Lorraine must be 
French, if they are French and so wish to 
be; Schleswig-Holstein Danish, if they 
are Danish and wish to be; Poland, the 
same principle; the South German states 
go with Austria, if they so wish, etc., etc., 
the Slav states now Austrian become 
Russian. The German colonies are left 
as pawns to trade with in working out 
the details of the bargain. As for the dis- 
couragement of big armies and navies— 
that’s more difficult. England will never 
give up the sea; else she can’t be fed. 
Let great armies and navies be dis- 
couraged by treaties. (Here the thought 
was not very clear: it had not been 
thought out by the soldier.) As for 
Germany’s paying a big indemnity to 
Belgium—that would be harder for the 
Allies to carry. Yet they probably will 
insist on it. 

Then I asked if Russia might not con- 
ceivably take Berlin, with a large Ger- 
man army necessary all the time in the 
west. Conceivably, yes; but it is not 
probable. The Russian lacks staying 
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qualities; he quits, sometimes just before 
victory. But that is the only hope of 
reducing Germany to a position where she 
will make an unconditional surrender. 
The whole world will cry out for peace 
by next summer or next autumn, and 
it'll have to be settled the best way 
possible. 

What, I asked, hinders the world from 
crying out now—God knows enough men 
have been killed already? Yes, but the 
English and German peoples haven’t 
reached the psychological point where 
either thinks that it can be beaten—each 
is yet sure of ultimate victory. 

And the navies? Probably they will 
never fight in full force. The Germans 
will keep up their submarine and mine 
activity but will not come out for a fair 
fight and be whipped—why should they, 
unless they be beaten to a frazzle on land 
and rush their navy out as a last act of 
desperation, to save it from capture? 
They’ll sow the ocean with mines. 

There was much more talk, but this is 
the gist of General French’s message to 
me. He’s a soldier, not a statesman; but 
he is a soldier, and this fact gives interest 
to his ideas. 

Here, in any circles in London in which 
I have been, you never hear peace dis- 
cussed. The English are just waking up 
to the war and the popular mood now is 
to fight to a dead finish. 

Yours heartily and hastily, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


Such being the fearful prospect before 
Europe—that of a military stalemate, 
neither side justified in expecting a 
decision by arms, ‘yet each destined to 
pour out its blood indefinitely until 
practically the whole of Europe perished 
from exhaustion—was there any oppor- 
tunity in this situation for the United 
States? General French understood as 
well as Sir Edward Grey that this country 
alone possessed the power to end the 
deadlock, and this was the reason that 
he sent this message to Page. After- 
ward, in similar circumstances, he came 
secretly to London, met Page at another 
luncheon at the house of Mr. Moore, and 
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again explained to the American Ambas- 
sador the hopelessness of the situation.® 
What could America do? Such ap- 
proaches as Mr. Bryan, presumably act- 
ing on the instructions of the President, 
had made in the direction of peace, had 
not been especially to the point. His 
repeated efforts to stop the war had 
comprised nothing in the way of a precise 
program or definite suggestion. They 
were all merely offers of “mediation” 
and “good offices.’ Mr. Bryan had 
made such offers in the last week in July, 
before the outbreak of war; he had re- 
peated them in early August after the 
conflagration had started, and he renewed 
the effort on September 8th, after the 
Germans’ failure at the Marne. In no in- 
stance did Mr. Bryan set forth any terms 
of settlement. His messages merely ex- 
pressed the hope that the warring powers 
would stop fighting and get together. The 
United States stood ready at any time, 
the Secretary said, to assist in such an 
amicable proceeding. In the existing 
state of Europe, approaches of this sort 
naturally produced no result. 

Page formally presented Mr. Bryan’s 
pleas to Sir Edward, who received them 
respectfully; neither Page nor Grey, how- 
ever, regarded them with much serious- 
ness. The conflict had reached the 
point where the exchange of polite notes 
seemed little less than a mockery. Only 
the “ponderables”’ of warfare and 
negotiation could affect that deadlock 
in France which Sir John French had 
recently described. 

“| have on my own account,” Page 
telegraphed in response to Mr. Bryan’s 
latest appeal, “had an informal con- 
ference with Sir Edward Grey about pos- 
sible mediation. He reminded me that 
he had exhausted every honorable means 
to keep peace, and that every government 
involved showed a disposition to meet 
some of his proposals except Germany. 
She had deliberately planned and pre- 
pared for a war. Still he was willing to 
come to any honorable arrangement for 
peace now or at any time. But every- 


*A memorandum published in Volume I, page 
427, gives an account of this interview. 
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thing will depend on. the terms. The 
war has already revealed two great facts: 
first, that all Europe has been living on 
the brink of a precipice, and secondly, 
that Germany has done a grievous and 
irreparable wrong to Belgium. No peace 
can be concluded that will permit the 
continuance or recurrence of an armed 
brute power in Central Europe which 
violates treaties to make war and in mak- 
ing war assaults the continuity of civiliza- 
tion. Any terms that England will 
agree to must provide for an end of 
militarism forever and for reparation to 
ruined Belgium. 

“The foregoing was Grey’s wholly 
private talk to me, not to be quoted 
to anybody nor made public. It was 
personal and must be regarded as in- 
violably secret.” 

Page did not conceal his belief that all 
such pacific endeavors were simply ab- 
surd and wasted effort. Exchanges of 
telegrams and formal and _ informal 
communications between foreign secre- 
taries and ambassadors, in his opinion, 
could have no effect upon the stalemate 
in France. Yet he believed that the 
United States could end the war, end it 
upon terms that would usher in a period 
of peace that would destroy the German 
menace and promote the order of human 
society in which he believed. More- 
over, he was convinced that the United 
States could do so without a large loss of 
American life. His midnight meditations 
by his study fire, to which he alludes in a 
foregoing letter, frequently produced the 
most practical results. One of the sub- 
jects that engrossed his thoughts in the 
autumn of 1914 was this question posed 
two weeks afterward by Sir John French. 
And the answer assumed a form that is 
interesting, not only in itself, but in view 
of subsequent events. 


To the President 


October 6, 1914. 
My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 
— I have my moods when I 
wonder if we oughtn’t to step in and end 
it on a definite programmeof the reduction 

















of armaments and the restriction of mili- 
tary authority, and to make the accept- 
ance of our programme a condition of our 
refraining from action. | am not yet 
sure; and I don’t know what bad results 
this might bring us, who have at least the 
temporary happiness of being out of it. 
But this is a world-changing war. The 
world must be reconstructed out of it. 
We can’t have it recur. Else life’s not 
worth living and civilization is a delusion. 
Let me speculate: There’s no important 
influence we can have on the terms of 
peace by any mere offers of mediation. 
The Allies will not consider peace till one 
side or the other be crushed. If they 
did, they would not be rid of the menace 
of German militarism long. They are 
going to keep that from growing up 
again if they can. England will surely. 

And, after all, it is primarily and mainly 
a war between England and Germany. 
It is England that Germany envies and 
hates and will destroy if she can. The 
contest is between England’s power and 
position and Germany’s ambition to rule 
the world by sheer military strength. If 
England win, as she will in the end, she 
will dictate the terms of peace—the end 
of militarism and reparation to Belgium 
and France, and the English Navy will 
be stronger than ever and the British 
Empire more firmly knit together; and 
Russian military autocracy will remain 
till another day. There'll be no limita- 
tion of armament—except for Germany! 
And the United States will have no voice 
in the terms of settlement—and England 
will keep building her mammoth navy 
and Russia will keep her innumerable 
army. 

But, if we were now to call high Heaven 
to witness this unspeakable result of 
armaments and war preparations and 
call on all neutral nations to join us in a 
demand that they shall cease—lItaly, 
Spain, Holland, the Scandinavian states, 
the South American governments—and, 
if we should say militarism must be 
rooted out of the system of every one of 
you, perhaps they’d all agree; but they 
would agree only as the price of our 
helping conquerGermany. Sucha threat 
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would end the war—? Or if we alone 
should do that—say to England: 

“Now, you wish to end militarism? 
Very well, we'll recall our neutrality, 
we'll sell you guns and ammunition; 
we'll sell nothing to Germany; if neces- 
sary, we'll let our citizens volunteer in 
your army; you may have our navy if 
you need it: now, what abridgement of 
armament will you make after this war, 
if we thus help you end it?” 

Perhaps we could drive a bargain in 
that way and really reduce the armaments 
of the world—and end the war almost at 
once. For, if we stopped all shipping to 
Germany and gave England arms, peace 
would quickly come. Could we, or 
could we not thus make them all disarm? 
England could force Russia and Japan. 
And we could stop the war, which cannot 
be stopped in any other way till millions 
more men have been slain. We should 
not have to fight, but only to give the 
English guns and to hold back food and 
everything else from Germany and per- 
haps to threaten to fight. 

If we turned the proposition around 
and offered to aid Germany, apart from 
the trouble of getting our aid to Germany, 
we should only strengthen militarism in 
Germany and consequently everywhere 
else; and the same race in building 
armies and navies would go on as before. 

Oh, well, | mustn’t bore you too long 
with my speculations. This | do know: 
this slaughter and brutalization beggars 
description. A man’s life isn’t worth a 
dog’s life. A treaty is a scrap of paper. 
Nobody can stop it by “good offices” 
or mediation—by talk or reasoning. It 
can be stopped or ended quickly only by 
us, and we can do it only by actions and 
threats. If that be impracticable, they 
must fight it out to the bitter end. 

Yours very heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


The formula runs thus: 

(1) If Germany were to win, the war 
lord, the war spirit, and armaments would 
remain, all around—fiercer and bigger 
than ever. 

(2) If the Allies win, the armaments of 
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Germany will be limited, but not of 
Great Britain, nor Russia, nor Japan; 
and probably Germany would not be 
left a fair chance for legitimate expansion. 

(3) If the neutral nations should join 
the Allies—not to fight but to supply 
arms and to starve Germany out, mil+ 
lions of lives might be saved and the 
Allies might now agree to a far more 
satisfactory policy concerning. armies 
and navies and concentrated executive 
war-power. 

But I am not commending—only to 
think the thing out. 


The present writer recalls discussing 
Page with Lord Northcliffe several years 


ago. “What do you regard as Page’s 
most striking quality?” I asked the 
British journalist. The answer came 


like a flash in one word: “Wisdom.” 
This letter, describing Page’s proposal 
for American intervention in October, 
1914, inevitably recalls Lord Northcliffe’s 
characterization. Viewed in connection 
with subsequent events it certainly seems 
supremely wise. In form, of course, it 
was only a suggestion, only a speculation, 
but the form in which it was cast should 
not deceive one as to the seriousness of 
Page’s purpose. 

In reality, the problem had been com- 
pletely thought out, and this was the 
Ambassador’s solution; this letter was 
the seed which Page hoped would ger- 
minate in the most receptive soil. “No- 
body can stop the war by ‘good offices’ 
or mediation—by talk or reasoning. It 
can be stopped or ended quickly only by 
us, and we can do it only by actions and 
threats.” It would be difficult to find 
the problem of 1914 described anywhere 
so briefly and so accurately as in these 


IT. 


NSTEAD of taking this plan to heart, 
| the United States began the long 
and tedious and unprofitable quarrel 
with Great Britain over contraband 
and the blockade. The merits of this 
dispute have been adequately set forth 


“The war can be ended quickly only by us” 






two sentences. The United States must 
first publish the terms on which the 
conflict should end—reparation to Bel- 
gium and disarmament. At that time 
Great Britain would have accepted these 
stipulations as a satisfactory basis for 
peace. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that the United States had proposed 
them, coupled with the announcement— 
“threat” if you will—that, unless Ger- 
many agreed, then all our resources would 
be cast upon the side of the Allies. At 
this time it would have been hardly neces- 
sary to suggest that an American army 
be landed in France; the Russian hosts 
had hardly been tapped, and needed only 
efficient arming, Great Britain still had 
her millions to draw upon, and the 
French army was at the summit of its 
strength. This country could have 
poured its money, its steel, its munitions, 
into the Allied front, and the American 
and British navies could have instituted 
the same blockade of Germany that so 
effectually choked that country to death 
three years afterward. How long could 
Germany have survived without Ameri- 
can food, American copper, American 
cotton, and the other indispensable sup- 
plies which, despite the British Navy, 
she was drawing in such vast quantities 
from the United States? Page’s pro- 
posal now appears consummate states- 
manship. However, it failed to produce 
the desired result. That it made some 
impression on the President is not im- 
possible, for, on February 22, 1916, a 
year and a half afterward, he made a 
proposal to the British Government al- 
most identically the same. At that time 
the situation had so changed that the 
plan seemed unwise and Page himself 
regarded it as inadequate. 


CONTROVERSY OVER THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 


in the preceding volumes of the Page let- 
ters.7 The letters to the President cover 
much of this familiar ground, but they 
do so with a new vividness. 


TVolume I,"Chapter X11; Volume II, Chapter XV. 











To the President 


October 15, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

. . Now when you are in this 
mood and Sir Edward Grey is in this 
mood and all men here who think are in 
this mood—listening lest the very pillars 
of civilization give way and the last 
crash come—in comes a telegram from 
Mr. Lansing* about a cargo of copper or of 
wheat, saying that the Declaration of 
London is the furthest limit our govcrn- 
ment can go in permitting this or that, 
or that international law says thus and 
so—all which used to be true and seems 
true yet in Washington, as you look out 
over the autumn-tinted leaves to the 
Washington monument and think of 
Houston’s late flowers at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—peaceful, happy 
land—shall we here ever see it again? 
But read here, we have to say to one 
another (Anderson and Laughlin and 1) 
—“But England never ratified the Dec- 
laration of London, and, since it was 
made, petroleum, copper, etc., have for 
the first time become as necessary to 
military manufacture as lead itself; and 
international law—what does that say 
in the company of 18-inch guns?” But 
Anderson and | make up our case, adjust 
our arguments, and full of courage go to 
a conference with Sir Edward Grey and 
one or two members of his Cabinet and of 
his staff. We are met with the utmost 
conciliation—they will go the full length 
to meet our views and wishes; they will 
tear up preceding proclamations and 
instead of them issue a new one—they do 
not wish to disturb normal American 
commerce (and it is impossible to doubt 
their sincerity), but—but the enemy shall 
not receive military material through 
Holland. The English Government will 
take and pay for it—they’ll do anything 
but permit it to reach the Germans. 
Foodstuffs they will no longer stop, but 
war stuffs must not go through. Now 
that is the beginning and the end of it. 
They’ll meet our wishes up to that point. 
Beyond that point they will not go, as 





At this time Counsellor of the State Department. 
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much as to say, “American friendship 
and favor we prize more highly than any- 
thing else, except our chance to win in this 
unprecedented struggle, but this unprec- 
edented struggle has made new condi- 
tions.” 

The Spanish Ambassador comes to see 
me. They have stopped his ore (iron). 

“What are you doing about it?” I ask. 

“Protesting,” says he. 

“Well?” 

“Well,” he says, “that’s all I can do, 
for if my government were in their 
shoes, they’d walk the same path—pro- 
test and file claims.” 

The Norwegian Minister comes in—the 
same story, the same conclusion. The 
Swedish Minister—in a bluster. 

“What agreement have you reached?” 
I ask. 

“Agreement? none at all! It’s an 
outrage! But it’s a new condition. I 
have no case. | can’t blame them.” 

The Danish Minister next, humble and 
polite, begs, if he be “asking a proper 
question,” etc., idem, idem, idem. Then 
the Dutch Minister calls, somewhat 
angry, but he, too, confesses that they 
are most courteous but that there was 
never before any such condition. 

“We have all forgotten what a world 
war means—eh?r”’ 

Thereafter | meet the Italian Ambassa- 
dor in the corridor of the Foreign Office. 
In the course of a rambling conversation 
I manage to ask him incidentally if his 
country has any trade with Holland. 

“Not now; who can think of trade in 
times like these? There’s too much at 
stake.” 

Thus, without giving any quid I’ve 
got the quo of nearly all the neutral 
governments. Of course, these are small 
governments and their protests can be 
disregarded. Weare big and strong and 
in another class. The British Govern- 
ment so treats us, too. But our argu- 
ments are the same as the arguments of 
the little governments, our case the same. 
Anderson and | sit down together for 
the mth time and go over it all point by 
point, document by document, complaint 
by complaint, international law by inter- 
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national law (as if that were a fixed thing, 
as, of course, it isn’t), declaration by 
declaration, Lansing’s dispatch by Lans- 
ing’s dispatch; and we go to a conference 
and present our case and make our argu- 
ment; and every time we get whatever we 
want and all we want up to this point: 

“Of course the enemy must not get war 
materials.” 

“Yes, but your government can get 
them.” 

“Only because our government has the 
sea and the enemy cannot prevent us.” 

The upshot of it is, to put it more 
bluntly than anybody has put it, we’ve 
got to submit to this—or fight, if we so 
choose. And what the Spanish Ambas- 
sador says about his government is true 
of ours: we’d do the same thing mutatis 
mutandis. There is no lack of sincerity, 
or of courtesy, or of a genuine wish to 
meet our wishes and to keep our favour; 
they accept the Dutch Government’s 
assurance about prohibiting the export of 
foodstuffs, which the Dutch Government 
probably can’t hinder; they know that 
vast quantities of American cargoes go to 
the Germans; they do not draw fine points 
or make quibbles; but they simply will 
not let copper through to Krupp or 
petroleum to the German Army. Nota 
man of us here—American, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, or Scandinavian—sees a 
tenable case against that position. But 
here come Lansing’s telegrams, which 
read as if they came out of a sort of 
Hague-book in a time of peace. | believe 
and hope that the new Order in Council 
will settle the controversy. But, whether 
it do or not, | want you to make sure that 
I have diligently and emphatically pre- 
sented every case and every argument and 
every instruction that I have received. 
I mean this for a mere general report of 
the atmosphere of these proceedings and 
of the general result and of the feeling that 
I have down in my immortal soul. 

Even before you receive this, the con- 
troversy may be ended by the Dutch 
going over to the Germans and by the 
English blockading Holland, or by further 
mine-laying in the North Sea. And if Ger- 
man cruisers should get into the Atlantic 








Interested Only in a ‘‘Morass of Legalism”’ 


nowar material would reach England from 
the United States or any other country. 
And thus the heavy days pass, my 
friend, men dying as we thought they 
would never be killed again—as they 
never were killed before—in such a 
deadly clash as no man away from it can 
picture to himself, changing the map, 
changing the world; changing war, chang- 
ing customs, abolishing precedents. Our 
land is the only land worth living in, and 
the immediate present is not a happy 
time for any controversies that can with 
honor be avoided or postponed. There 
will be time for them when this deadly busi- 
ness is ended—some years hence, | fear. 
Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


It, therefore, appears that the official 
Washington mind during this critical 
period was not interested in anything so 
practical as a plan of American interven- 
tion, but in something so difficult and 
abstract and even unreal as the Declara- 
tion of London. Into this morass of 
legalism it is not the present purpose to 
enter again. Briefly, the Declaration 
was a set of rules for regulating commerce 
in war-time tentatively adopted by an 
international conference in 1908. The 
United States was the only nation that 
ratified this document. Great Britain 
had repudiated it. Yet Mr. Lansing, 
as soon as the European War began, 
attempted to force Great Britain to 
adopt the declaration as her rule in 
the naval warfare against Germany. 
Great Britain refused, despite four urgent 
requests, because to do so meant that 
such articles as copper, cotton, rubber, 
and foodstuffs—even when intended for 
the armed forces of the enemy—would 
have free passage to Germany. In other 
words, its adoption meant that the 
Allies would lose the war. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
October 21, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 
I have been and am puzzled by Mr. 
Lansing’s dispatch (No. 323, October 16) 
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and your confidence in the plan that he 
proposed. I enclose a copy of the es- 
sential parts of the dispatch. It contains 
two propositions: (1) that Great Britain 
accept the Declaration without any 
change or addition whatever, and (2) 
that the British Government there 
[then?] issue a proclamation, setting forth 
that, since the Declaration is conflicting 
and does not provide for emergencies, 
Great Britain interprets it to mean what 
she requires it to mean—the United 
States not being privy to this, although 
it is the United States that suggests it. Now 
the Declaration itself distinctly forbids 
the addition of copper and iron ore and 
rubber and hides to the contraband list. 
England could not add these to its list 
and accept the foregoing plan—in good 
faith and with truth; and these have 
become, since the Declaration was drawn 
up, among the most important articles of 
warfare. | have surely misunderstood 
or Mr. Lansing failed to see where his 
proposal would lead. I am aware, of 
course, of his over-work (as we are 
all over-worked), and | am not writ- 
ing in a critical spirit but in a spirit 
of mere inquiry to get my own bearings, 
and of helpful suggestion (if it be helpful) 
to work out a satisfactory result. Of 
course, | know that Mr. Lansing did not 
mean that | should make a dishonourable 
proposal. But I cannot see how he could 
think that Sir Edward Grey could accept 
this proposal, which, as we see it here, 
surely is not frank. 

When I telegraphed you that the dis- 
cussion is “academic,” I did not mean 
hat the subject itself is academic, but 
hat our excessively argumentative treat- 
ment of it seemed academic to me—for 
example, our continued insistence on the 
Declaration of London after England’s 
positive declination three times to accept 
it in toto. England never accepted it in 
peace. Parliament declined to accept it 
—in effect rejected it. This govern- 
ment, then, could hardly be expected to 
accept it in a time of war, in the face of its 
own Parliamentary objection. Yet we 
continue to make its acceptance the first 
condition of our now reaching an agree- 
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ment. That is what I meant to call 
“academic.” It surely isn’t practical or 
effective. 


Still I tried for the fourth time to 
persuade Sir Edward to accept it in toto— 
such were my instructions—and then to 
issue another proclamation, as explained 
in Mr. Lansing’s dispatch. 

“Do you mean that we should accept 
it,” he asked, “and then issue a procla- 
mation to get around it?’’—with some 
approach to irritation. And the interview 
ended with a feeling on my part that I 
had lost ground and really been put on 
the defensive by my insistence on his 
acceptance of the Declaration for the 
fourth time—coupled now with a proposal 
that could not be made to appear wholly 
frank and friendly. 

I will not say that such instructions 
are not agreeable—that’s not important 
or to the point—but | will say that they 
are not effective in the dealings of two 
great, friendly, frank, and truthful na- 
tions. 

It is one thing and an easy thing to 
present a question informally (which 
doesn’t bind anybody); but it’s a different 
thing to say that the idea is wholly my 
own and not my government’s, when it 
isn’t. I did not tell him whose idea it is, 
but only that | was discussing the subject 
informally. I must be spared from say- 
ing that anything is my “personal sug- 
gestion and not one for which my government 
is responsible,”’ when this is not true. 

Of course, the matter of this con- 
troversy is very real and serious, a tender 
spot as you call it. But it has arisen in 
all naval wars—long before the Declara- 
tion was prepared. England makes her 
contraband list; she will prevent contra- 
band from reaching the enemy if she can; 
if she seize cargoes she must prove that 
they are contraband or suffer heavy 
damages and heavier criticism and ill 
will; and if she detain neutral ships or 
cargoes not contraband she suffers the 
same penalty in even heavier degree. 
She’s got to give assurance to neutrals 
what she will do and what they may ex- 
pect. She’s got to take the responsibility 
for every act—under the usage of inter- 
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national law. By becoming a party to 
ber proclamations beforehand we run a cer- 
tain risk of agreeing beforehand to her 
procedure, thus embarrassing ourselves 
when definite cases come up. We must 
take no responsibility, but reserve all our 
rights under international law and usage 
and so inform our merchants and ship- 
pers. Then the responsibility is shifted 
from us to England—responsibility for her 
general plan or code of procedure. Weare 
then free to make the most of every case of 
indignity or deflection or confiscation. 

This, England is perfectly willing to 
agree to; and, in her naval conduct, she 
is going to give us as little offense as 
possible, if we act frankly, in good faith, 
and trust to her good faith and cease to 
irritate her and to cause delay by long 
argumentative general objections to her 
plan of procedure. 

At any rate, looked at as a practical 
matter and not as a case in court, this is 
all that we can do—or we can fight. Of 
course that’s absurd—I mean talk of war 
is absurd and criminal. If we come to an 
open quarrel, we’ve still got to take this 
course, for our new peace treaty forbids 
us to fight until a commission shall report 
on the quarrel. We can claim damages 
for any harm we may suffer without a 
quarrel; or we may quarrel and then claim 
the same identical damages. The differ- 
ence will be only this—that in one case 
the two greatest nations in the world 
and the two friendliest peoples and the 
two great governments that are the only 
hope of human freedom and human prog- 
ress will be at ill will (the last good will 
now existing anywhere in this insane 
world gone); or these two great nations 
can remain the only friendly great powers 
on earth. I think the stake is too big to 
risk for the satisfaction of arguing to the 
finish about propositions of general pro- 
cedure before the event, or about the ac- 
ceptance of a Declaration that was re- 
jected in time of peace. 

All other neutral governments (so | 
understand) have accepted this plan. 

The Admiralty are making almost open 
complaint that Sir Edward Grey in his 
consideration for the rights of neutrals is 


and America’s 


“badly in the way” of their preventing 
war materials from reaching the enemy. 
I think we can trust something to such a 
man. Or—what is the alternative? I 
once heard you say that it took you 
twenty years to recover from your legal 
training—from the habit of mind that is 
bent on making out a case rather than on 
seeing the large facts of a situation in 
their proper proportion. Remember that 
all this discussion has so far been on a 
general code or plan of action, to which, 
if our suggestions are accepted, we in 
effect make ourselves a party, whereas 
more important than any code or plan is 
the spirit in which it is carried out. 

Sir Edward Grey and | have been over 
the whole ground, backward and forward, 
helped by Mr. Anderson and his (Grey’s) 
legal advisers, time and again. I have 
told him that we want only 

(1) A clear preservation of our neu- 
trality; 

(2) No tampering with our commerce 
with neutral nations; 

(3) No tampering with our commerce 
with any nation except in contraband; 

(4) A strict respect for all our rights 
under international law and usage. 

He wants only to prevent war materials 
from reaching Germany—nothing more. 
He does not wish to hinder our commerce 
or to irritate us. He will do everything 
he can to prevent it. The peculiar com- 
plication is, of course, the reaching of 
Germany with war materials through 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Italy. 
He will do his best to avoid trouble. He 
will make those governments help him so 
far as they can, by friendly persuasion, 
not by declaring them “enemy territory” 
as regards trade. And if we suffer in- 
jury, he is willing to make reparation, 
case by case. 

If we can trust him (as we must, since 
there’s nobody else to trust in the matter) 
and cease long arguments about general 
plans and codes and put the whole respon- 
sibility on him and take up case by case— 
there will still be some chance for a little 
faith and good will in the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 
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P.S. I have been in some doubt about 
sending this letter lest it may seem to you 
a criticism of Mr. Lansing. I do not 
so mean it in the least—only a criticism 
of his method of approach to the subject. 
Great Britain is our friend. As a friend 
we can do with her all we wish. The 
state of mind we show in this controversy 
regards her as an opponent in court, 
whom we are fighting and propose to 
fight. Again, this tone and temper seem 
to me to have regard only to this con- 
troversy and to the present moment. 
Wise diplomacy regards the next decade— 
the next twenty-five years. What will 
our relations be then? And how will our 
conduct of this controversy affect them? 
That’s what I mean, and I do not mean 
the slightest personal criticism of Mr. 
Lansing or of anybody else. I am the 
last man who can for one moment afford 
to sit in judgment on any other man for 
what | regard as mistakes. I need too 
much charity myself. 
W. HP. 


As a result of this letter, the American 
Government withdrew its demand, and 
discussion of shipping problems was left 
to rest on generally accepted rules of 
international law. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
October 28, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

In forty-eight hours after we withdrew 
the demand for the British acceptance of 
the Declaration of London without 
change, every detained American ship 
and cargo was released but one, and | 
have no doubt but that that one will be 
released in another forty-eight hours. | 
do not mean to imply in the least that 
these ships and cargoes were held, so to 
speak, as hostages: I do not believe that 
that idea entered anybody’s mind. But 
so long as we held up their general policy, 
it was impossible—or surely the more 
difficult—to get at these concrete cases. 
They couldn’t issue their revised list of 
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contraband, which shippers all over the 
neutral world were waiting for, and the 
ships of other neutral nations were de- 
tained as ours were. Now, | think, we 
are going to have the minimum of trouble. 

As soon as the insistence on the Dec- 
laration was withdrawn, | was in a 
position to talk to Sir Edward Grey with 
the old-time frankness about the whole 
subject, which had become impossible so 
long as | had to lecture him on the neces- 
sity of accepting a general code that his 
Parliament and every other European 
government had rejected in peace, when 
they considered it on its merits. I told 
him again of the universal, especially the 
American, sensitiveness about any inter- 
ference with commerce; | hoped that he 
would impress on his Admiralty the need 
of the greatest caution; I told him that 
the stopping of ships just outside New 
York produced a worse effect than stop- 
ping the same ships on this side*; I sug- 
gested and urged that in every case he 
should at once have a full report made to 
us, as soon as a ship was stopped, why it 
was stopped—a full report of all facts 
and suspicions—and not to wait till the 
ship’s captain reported to the American 
owners of the ship or of her cargo, and 
the owners reported to our government 
and our government made demands of 
his government—all that loses time and 
causes additional irritation; and that he 
might be sure that our government will 
take up every single case of detention with 
vigour. | suggested that each government 
might, in my opinion, permit the utmost 
and the promptest publicity of the facts 
in every case. If, for instance, the fact 
had been published that the ship which 
was detained (with a cotton cargo) at 
Stornaway, Scotland, was detained by 
the Scotch owners and not by the British 
Admiralty—there could have been no 
irritation about that. I can now push 
every case vigorously; and | am sure 
he will do his best to induce his naval 
officers to be careful. There’s the diffi- 


*He has since told me the British cruisers stay 
over there for fear the interned German boats might 
put to sea.—W. H. P’s note. 
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culty: naval men don’t have to settle 
the trouble that they cause. I am hope- 
ful that we may now get through without 
serious trouble. Sir Edward and I had a 
little tilt at compliments to-day. I have 
to see him every day now. 

“T don’t like to make myself a nui- 
sance,” I said; “but your navy must 
think we are fond of controversies about 
ships; and we must, of course, take every 
case up promptly.” 

“You must really believe me,” said he, 
“when I say that I am glad to see you; for 


“Though you push hard, you play fair” 


I will say, though you push hard, you 
play fair.” 

“You can stop the pushing, Sir Ed- 
ward,” I said, “when your naval men 
learn to resist the impulse to stop every 
ship that comes along. Don’t you sup- 
pose they enjoy it?” 

“T don’t enjoy it.” 

Then, after a sad sort of smile— 

“More oil ships? If only that be not 
going to the Germans, it’s all right: I’ll 
do what you like and beg your pardon. 
But it mustn’t get through, you know.” 


Another installment of the war historical material will appear in November. 


What We Can Do for the Farmer 


A Federal Reserve Board for the Farming Industry_is Suggested 
By FRANK O. LOWDEN 


The author of this article was Governor of Illinois from 1917 to 1921, served in 








three sessions of Congress, and was one of the leading contestants for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency in 1920. To the knowledge of the farming problem which 
he gained in public life he adds the knowledge of a student of the subject and the experi- 
ence gained on his own farm and through his active interest in the National Council of 





Farmers’ Coéperative Marketing Associations and other farmers’ organizations. 


HE farm problem is not solved. 
It will be well for us if we recognize 
this fact. 

In the monthly supplement, Crops and 
Markets, for July, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, appears the 
statement that the farmer’s net income 
for the year 1924-1925 had increased 
somewhat over the preceding few years. 
This has been heralded as proof that the 
situation upon the farm was righting it- 
self. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As the Department points out, 
this increased income nets the farmer but 
3.6 per cent. upon his capital investment, 
after a wage allowance for the farmer’s 
labor which is less than common labor 
receives in industry. And this does not 
allow for depreciation and depletion. If 
depreciation and depletion had been de- 
ducted, as they well might, the farmer’s 
returns upon his investment must almost 
have disappeared. 


It is true that this isan improvement 
over the preceding four years, when the 
highest net return was 1.7 per cent. and 
the lowest a loss of more than 5 per cent. 
But it would hardly be regarded as an 
evidence of health in any other industry. 
And this increase, the Department says, 
is due almost wholly to the higher grain 
and meat animal prices, particularly of 
wheat and hogs. The high price of wheat 
was the result largely of a short crop in 
other wheat-producing countries, and the 
high price of hogs was caused in part at 
least by our own inferior corn crop of the 
year. When the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can farmer depends upon the failure of 
a crop either at home or abroad, it hangs 
by a very slender thread. 

There are other interesting figures con- 
tained in the same report. They show a 
continuous decrease in the farmer’s capi- 
tal over a period of five years. In 1919 
and 1920, it is stated, the farmers’ com- 











Prosperity Dependent Upon Failure 



























bined capital was $47,000,000,000, which 
continued to shrink, until last year it was 
but $32,000,000,000. This decline in 
values is startling enough in itself. To 
visualize it, however, let us assume that 
all of the property of the six and a half 








Governor Lowden supervises the operations on his farm near Oregon, Illinois. 


million farmers of America was capital- 
ized upon the basis of earnings that other 
businesses enjoy and see what the result 
would be. 

I have taken the United States Steel 
Corporation for comparison, because it 

















He also raises fine horses and other animals on his farm. 





American Agriculture’s 








Gloomy Future 

















This and the picture at the top of the opposite page represent a partial panorama 
of Mr. Lowden’s Sinnissippi Farm on the Rock River, near Oregon, Illinois. 


is one of the ablest managed as well as 
the largest corporation in the world. 
It, too, produces basic commodities, just 
as the farmer does. Its securities are 
dealt in on the open market. Its common 
stock, after depreciation and depletion, 
earns, according to its last report, about 
10 per cent. upon its market value. Now, 
if all the property of all the farmers, ac- 
cording to the government report, was 
capitalized upon the same basis, the 
$32,000,000,000 would further shrink to 
about $12,000,000,000! 

The economists who have written upon 


the subject in recent years, without ex- 
ception so far as I know, have painted 
the future of American agriculture in 
gloomy colors. Professors Richard T. 
Ely and Edward W. Morehouse, in 
“Elements of Land Economics,” recently 
published, say: “A downward trend of 
land values during the next ten years 
is not improbable.” Professors Warren 
and Pearson, of Cornell University, in 
their recent book called “The Agricultural 
Situation,’”’ seem to think that the de- 
pression may last from fifteen to twenty 
years if nothing is consciously done to 
help the situation. 











Another error we 
are likely to fall into 
is toassume that agri- 
culture was receiving 
very large rewards in 
the years before the 
war. It is true that 
fromthe beginning of 
this century until the 
outbreak of the 
World War, agricul- 
ture in America did 
enjoy a_ prosperity 








Sinnissippi Farm is a home for the finest Holsteins. 


greaterthan had been 
its lot in the preced- 
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Sinnissippi Farm contains 4,500 acres, one third under crop, one third pasture, and 


one third in use in a reforestation plan in which Mr. Lowden is especially interested. 


ing years. Land values steadily increased 
throughout this time. It was from this 
increase in farm values rather than from 
the actual operation of his farm that the 
farmer’s profits largely came. 

Surveys recently made of farm opera- 
tions in the Central West for the years 
preceding the war, show that the actual 
returns upon the current values of the 
farms did not exceed 3 percent. Indeed, 
the public has grossly over-estimated 
the returns to the farmers, even during 
war times and immediately after. The 
report of the Department of Agriculture, 
from which | have 


That is to say, in a year of great pros- 
perity the farmer actually earned upon 
his own capital less than he paid for such 
capital as he had borrowed. 

In the early days of agriculture, the 
farm was really a self-sustaining home 
and little besides. The pioneer farmer 
could sell the surplus of the things he had 
produced primarily for his own use for 
enough at least to meet his small cash 
outlay. Inthe evolution of farming, how- 
ever, since those early days, everything 
has changed. Commercialized farming 
has taken the place of pioneer farming. 





already quoted, goes Sie 
back to the year Sih 
1919-1920, which was 
a peak year for farm 
profits. It discloses 
the fact that even 
in that year the rate 
earned on the farm- 
er’s net capital was 
but 6.1 per cent., 
while upon the capi- 
tal borrowed, in the 
form of mortgageand 














other indebtedness, 
he paid 6.7 per cent. 





A view of Rock River near Sinnissippi Farm. 








The Farm in Evolution 























These photographs from the files of the WorLp’s Work show how the mechanics of farming have progressed 


in a few decades, while economics of farming have not kept pace. 


First we had the single plow, as shown in 


the photograph on the upper right; then groups of horse-drawn plows, as shown in the center; then the steam 
plow, as shown in the upper left; and, finally, to-day, the tractor-drawn plows working in groups, as shown 
in the lower photograph taken on the noted Campbell wheat ranch in Montana. 


There are those who regret the passing 
of the freedom and independence of the 
old days. 
old methods had continued the great in- 
dustrial development of our country would 
have been impossible. Only under a sys- 
tem of commercialized agriculture are the 
farmers of the country able to produce 


But let them reflect that if the - 


enough to feed the constantly increasing 
population of our cities and towns. As 
a result of commercialized agriculture, the 
per capita production of the American far- 
mer has constantly increased and still is 
increasing. 

We hear much these days of the in- 
efficiency of the American farmer. How 
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Here is the energy which has created the surplus and a farming problem of which Mr. Lowden speaks. 


The 


twenty-year-old photograph at the upper left shows a farm at North Yakima, Washington, four months after 


it was settled, and a surplus is already visible in field and corral. 
nesota farm in the upper right are now creating still more surplus with modern farming machinery. 


The thrifty Swedes shown on the Min- 
Milking 


machines on many farms have replaced the old method shown in the center, and the horses in the lower pic- 


ture are rapidly giving way to the tractor. 


far this is from the truth let the figures 


attest. The Year Book of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
1921 is authority for the statement that 
in America are found less than 4 per cent. 
of the farmers and farm laborers of the 
world. And yet the American farmers 


Result: surplus. 


produce nearly 70 per cent. of the world’s 
corn, 60 per cent. of the world’s cotton, 
50 per cent. of the world’s tobacco, 25 
per cent. of the world’s oats and hay, 20 
per cent. of the world’s wheat and flax- 
seed, 13 per cent. of the world’s barley, 
7 per cent. of the world’s potatoes. 








The Danger of a Bumper Crop 





















The farmer as a manufacturer. 


For miles and miles our landscape is like 





this, with modern machinery turning out products that must be marketed. 


The average production of cereals per 
person engaged in agriculture in the 
United States is 12 tons, while for the rest 
of the world it is about 1.4 tons. This 
has largely been possible by what we call 
commercialized agriculture, and this in 
turn has made possible the phenomenal 
industrial growth of our country. It is 
clear that without commercialized agri- 
culture, the whole mighty fabric of our 
industrial and national life would fall. 

In the simpler age, cost of production 
did not concern the farmer much. When 
he produced enough to feed and clothe 
his family, he had accomplished his main 
purpose. And if there was a surplus, so 
much the better. And the larger the 
surplus the wealthier the farmer was 
deemed. Well-filled hay mows, bursting 
granaries, and ample live-stock in those 
days denoted the status of the farmer. 
A balance sheet was unnecessary and un- 
known to him. 

To-day all is changed. The farmer is a 
business man bound by the laws which 
operate in other business fields. His 





If he is to 
produce enough of food and clothing for 
the teeming millions in the industrial 
centers he, too, must employ industrial 


cash expenditures are large. 


means in production. The scythe has 
given way to the mower, the simple plow 
to the gang plow, the cradle to the power- 
ful self-binder, and the flail to the thresh- 
ing machine. He must employ fertilizers 
if he would keep up the fertility of his 
soil. The social needs of his community 
have required better drainage, better 
roads, and better schools, and all these 
have entailed a further burden upon him 
in the form of taxes. He now has a large 
annual cash outlay. He is a producer no 
longer for himself mainly, but to supply 
the needs of this industrial age. The 
surplus which he produces is now the im- 
portant thing. 

Cost of production, therefore, has be- 
come as vital a question with the farmer 
as with the manufacturer. And yet when 
he complains that he is not receiving cost 
of production for the things he sells he is 
derided by the economists and told by 
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First we had the problem of reclaiming the prairie shown in the insert; now 
we have the problem of marketing the product of the cultivated field. 


the business world that the prices of 
farm products are controlled not by cost 
of production but only by the law of 
supply and demand. It must be con- 
ceded, though, | think, that no one, 
farmer or manufacturer, can go on pro- 
ducing indefinitely in this commercial 
world at less than cost of production. 
Does it not follow that some way must 
be found, if we are to insure future ade- 
quate supply of food and clothing, by 
which the producers of these prime neces- 
sities can secure at least the cost to them 
of producing those necessities? 

Under present conditions we have this 
anomaly: the farmer is not nearly so likely 
to suffer from a short crop as from a 
bumper crop. As Professors Ely and 
Morehouse say: “A general good season 
may bring a bumper crop, a fact that is 
heralded by the metropolitan press as a 
sign of the prosperity of the farmer and of 
the nation. Asa matter of fact, a bumper 
crop usually brings ruinously low prices.” 

A year ago this summer there was a 
drought in the Southwest which was in- 


juring the cotton crop. The govern- 
ment estimated the crop of the year at 
12,400,000 bales. And then the drought 
was broken. The government got out 
another report and this time estimated 
the yield at 13,000,000 bales, an increase 
of less than 5 per cent. Prices at once 
fell about 20 per cent. If these prices 
reflected real values, the loss to the cotton 
farmers of the South, due to a timely 
rain, was something like $300,000,000. 
And yet there was a dearth of cotton such 
as had not existed since the Civil War. 
The press had been filled with fears of a 
cotton famine. 

Two years ago there was a bumper crop 
of corn. Asa result, the price declined so 
low that it was cheaper in some parts of 
the Dakotas and Nebraska, and even 
lowa, to burn corn for fuel than to buy 
coal. Last year, owing to a cold, wet 
summer, the corn crop was small in yield 
and inferior in quality. The government 
estimated the crop at 20 per cent. less 
than the bumper crop of the year before. 
As a result, according to the govern- 
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ment’s figures, the smaller crop of defec- 
tive corn was worth $350,000,000 more 
in the markets than the crop of the year 
before. The cold, wet summer which so 
seriously injured the corn crop was very 
favorable for the growth of grasses in the 
meadows and pastures, and so dairy 
products slightly increased as compared 
with the year before. This increase re- 
sulted in the dairy farmers receiving many 
million dollars less for their product than 
they had received the previous year. 
And yet, during this whole period there 
was not a sufficient surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts on hand at any one time to supply 
the needs of the people of the United 
States for a single month. 


LIMITING PRODUCTION 


T IS often urged that the farmer should 
avoid producing a surplus and should 
limit his production to the actual needs 
of the current year. This cannot be done 
with any assurance of a sufficient supply 
for future years. This year a largely 
increased acreage was planted to cotton. 
Crops started off well. Many feared so 
large a crop as to demoralize prices. 
And then came a severe drought in Texas 
and Oklahoma, which had been producing 
about half of all our cotton. The govern- 
ment recently has issued a statement of 
the probable production for the year. If 
this statement proves correct, there will 
be barely enough cotton raised this year 
to meet the needs of the year. 

Suppose, now, that the cotton farmers 
had planned just to meet the actual 
needs. The drought still would have 
come ard the world would be faced with 
a cotton shortage. And so with refer- 
ence to the cereals. The farmer cannot 
know in advance whether there will be 
too much or too little rain or too much 
or too little heat, and if he attempted 
always to produce just enough to meet 
the demand, there would be years in 
which our people would go hungry or 
import their food. If, therefore, we 
would be a self-sufficing nation, we must 
at times produce a surplus of the staple 
crops. This is for the common good. 
Under existing conditions, however, as 
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I have pointed out, this surplus becomes 
a heavy burden to the farmer. 

Some economists see nothing illogical 
or evil in such a situation. They say 
that it is an inevitable result—the result 
of the law of supply and demand. | 
cannot quite accede to this proposition. 
It answers itself. For, under that law, 
if the world will pay a larger price for 
ten bushels of wheat than it will pay for 
fifteen, it must be because it prefers ten 
bushels of wheat to fifteen bushels, and 
the supply, therefore, will adjust itself to 
meet that demand. This means a con- 
stantly increasing cost to the consumer. 

It is clear, therefore, | think, that a sur- 
plus is inevitable—and desirable if we 
would have a nation self-sufficing in the 
essentials of life. It, therefore, should 
not operate to the disadvantage of him 
who produces that surplus. The nation 
now stands, in a sense, in the same rela- 
tion to surplus as did the individual 
farmer of primitive times. Just as the 
flowing barns and bins of that time were 
an evidence of the prosperity of the in- 
dividual farmer, so now an abundance 
of food and raw materials for clothing 
ought not to be considered as impoverish- 
ing the nation that possesses them. The 
nation, however, should employ this 
abundance wisely and prudently. It 
should hold sufficient for its own needs 
as against a less fruitful time and it should 
aim to dispose of the surplus beyond that 
in the markets of the world upon the most 
advantageous terms possible. 

The problem is how to attain this ob- 
ject. It is clear that the individual 
farmer cannot do this alone. If the 
producers of any farm commodity were 
completely organized, it is conceivable 
that they might accomplish this very end. 
Their collective credit would enable them 
to store and hold for less bountiful years 
such of the surplus as prudence dictated. 
They would then consider collectively 
the most profitable disposition in the 
world’s markets of that portion remain- 
ing. However, they would not permit 
the exportable surplus to determine the 
price for domestic consumption. The 
domestic price would then be determined 
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largely in the same way as is the domestic 
price of manufactured articles. Capital 
and services would receive the same re- 
ward in agriculture as in other fields of 
production. 


THE PROGRESS OF COOPERATION 


RGANIZATION of the farmers for 
the purpose of marketing their 
crops collectively is progressing. I believe 
that some day it will cover the entire field. 
Denmark has shown how, under the most 
adverse circumstances, it can transform 
the agriculture of a people. Wherever co- 
operative marketing is farthest advanced, 
either in the United States or abroad, 
there you find agriculture in its best 
estate; violent fluctuations in the markets 
eliminated; better prices to the producers 
without an increase in cost and sometimes 
with an actual decrease to the consumer; 
an approach to standardization of prod- 
uct; a more intelligent effort to adjust 
production to probable demand; a finer 
and more satisfying community life. 

It will be many years, however, before 
the codperatives of the staple farm prod- 
ucts are sufficiently organized to take 
care of this ever-present problem of 
surplus. And this is a situation which, if 
left to itself, tends constantly to grow 
worse. For, as Professor Ely points out, 
when a manufacturer finds that he cannot 
market his product for cost of production, 
he can stop or reduce production and at 
the same time reduce expenses. The 
farmer cannot do this. His expenses 
largely go on whether his acreage planted 
is somewhat smaller or not. Having to 
meet these expenses anyway, the lower 
the price the larger must his acreage be to 
accomplish this. 

If the producers of any farm product 
are only partly organized and attempt to 
take care of the surplus, the producers 
of that commodity who are not members 
of the codperative receive the full benefit 
of the improved price without bearing 
any of the burdens incident to the sur- 
plus. Toillustrate: the tobacco coépera- 
tives have been very successful in recent 
years. When farm prices broke in 1920, 
the tobacco growers were among the 
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severest sufferers. Tobacco was selling 
far below cost of production. And then 
codperative marketing associations were 
formed. Through their largely increased 
bargaining power these associations were 
able to sell the bulk of their crop at 
remunerative prices. To accomplish this, 
it was necessary to withhold a surp!s 
temporarily from the market. That 
entailed a necessary expense. The non- 
member, therefore, was able to avail 
himself of the better prices which the as- 
sociation had established without bearing 
any part of the burden of handling the 
surplus. And thus, though the members 
of the codperatives themselves received 
much larger returns than if they had not 
organized, the non-members have profited 
even more. It is difficult to maintain 
the morale of an organization when out- 
siders receive the benefits of the organiza- 
tion in a larger measure than do the 
members themselves. 

Some day the farmers will be so thor- 
oughly organized, | hope and believe, that 
they will be able successfully to cope with 
the surplus. But that day has not come 
yet. Meantime, are we to sit idle await- 
ing the further depletion of our soils and 
the ruin of our agriculture until we are 
incapable of meeting the needs of our 
increasing population? For when that 
time comes, as the economists point out, 
there will be another maladjustment. 
Then prices of farm products will be ab- 
normally high. 

We are greatly concerned as a people, 
and properly so, over the waste of our 
natural resources. No one not actually 
familiar with the farms of America can 
know how rapidly we have been exhaust- 
ing the fertility of the soil. Improved 
methods of farming and improved seed 
have tended to counterbalance the de- 
pletion of our soil and so have blinded 
us to the fact. I think, however, that 
most students of agronomy will agree that 
at least 25 per cent. of our lands now 
growing crops should be either in pasture 
or in legumes if we would prevent the 
further depreciation of our soil. The 
natural fertility of our corn and wheat 
lands has diminished constantly since 
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they were first broken by the plow. It is 
only improved drainage, better seed, and 
better cultivation that have enabled the 
farmers to go on at all. 

Let us consider our cotton for a mo- 
ment. Last year the world’s production 
was 24,000,000 bales. We produced some- 
thing under 14,000,000 bales. The next 
largest producer is India, but India 
grows an inferior quality of cotton, which 
is useful principally in the Oriental trade. 
Of our crop last year, we exported about 
eight and a quarter million bales. With- 
out this cotton, the cotton mills of Europe 
would have been idle and industrial chaos 
would have come. Without American 
cotton, England could hardly survive. 
And yet we have permitted the spinners 
of Europe largely to determine the price 
for this prime necessity of life. 

During a large part of the time in the 
last half-century, cotton planters have 
been able to hold on only, as we are told, 
because of the unpaid labor of women and 
children in the field. And during all this 
time the English Government and the 
English spinners have spent millions 
yearly to open up new sources of supply, 
with no appreciable results. It is a 
stupendous thing to produce considerably 
more than half of so essential a com- 
modity as cotton has come to be in the 
industrial world. It in itself should 
make a nation unique among the nations 
of the world. One would suppose that 
such an advantage would confer great 
prosperity upon the cotton farmers of the 
nation. What is the fact? A few weeks 
ago I drove for a distance of almost two 
hundred miles from Memphis through 
the heart of the Mississippi delta. We 
are told by competent authority that 
there is no like area of fertile lands suited 
to the production of cotton in all the 
civilized world, not even excepting the 
famous Valley of the Nile. I was cred- 
ibly informed that half of those incom- 
parable lands were in the hands of credi- 
tors. Such sales of land as are being 
made there are for less than the cost of 
improvements. 

We produce, as | have said, 70 per cent. 
of the world’s corn—hence the corn lands 
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of the United States should be one of its 
chief assets. And yet corn lands have 
sold in lowa—the premier corn state—in 
the present year for but little more than 
the cost of improvements. In the South 
we say cotton is king; in the Middle West 
it is corn we have crowned. But these 
royalties are buffeted about by the traders 
of the world. They have been made to 
yield immense profit to every one but 
those who produce them. 


WHAT BRAZIL DID WITH COFFEE 


THER nations have had the problem 
of a surplus of natural products and 
have set about trying to solve it. A few 
years ago the coffee growers of Brazil 
were in dire distress. Unrestricted com- 
petition among them threatened to bring 
bankruptcy. The nation saw that only 
by centralized selling for export could 
they hope to adjust the supply to the 
world demand. To effect this, they 
adopted a somewhat intricate plan called 
valorization, which has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. That it has 
resulted in stabilizing the coffee markets 
of the world, with a living price to the 
producer, every one knows. 

A few years ago the rubber planters in 
the eastern colonies of Great Britain were 
well-nigh bankrupt because of the low 
prices they were receiving for their rub- 
ber. They succeeded in interesting the 
British Government in their troubles. 
The Colonial Office of that government 
worked out what was known as the 
Stevenson plan. Under that plan, though 
different means were adopted, the aim 
was the same, namely, to adjust the 
supply of rubber in the markets of 
the world to the actual demands of com- 
merce. All the world knows the result. 
The price of raw rubber has greatly in- 
creased and these far-off colonies are 
among the most prosperous portions of 
the British Empire. In the case of rub- 


ber, it is probable they have gone too far, 
and in any plan which we might adopt 
we would be wise to avoid the excesses 
to which the British Government seems 
to have gone. 

The American farmer is interested in 




















rubber too, for he is obliged to use auto- 
mobiles and trucks in his business. When 
he complains of the high price he pays for 
tires, he is told that it is due to the way 
in which the British Government has 
interfered with the law of supply and 
demand. He begins to doubt if that 
law is either so potent or so universal 
in its application as he has been taught 
to believe. He wonders if maybe Former 
President Hadley of Yale was not right 
when he said in a lecture delivered in 
England a few years ago: 


Those of us who were brought up on the 
old fashioned textbooks of political economy 
can hardly conceive how small a part of the 
prices or wages or rents of the world have 
actually been determined by competition. 


I] am not advocating either the valoriza- 
tion plan of Brazil or the Stevenson plan 
of Great Britain. I do think, however, 
that just as Brazil has found a way by 
which her coffee surplus is no longer a 
menace and England a method by which 
her rubber surplus no longer paralyzes 
the rubber-growing industry, so we in 
America may, if we will, find a means of 
taking from the back of the American 
farmer the burden of his surplus. 

Leaders in the British petroleum indus- 
try, | am told, are already proclaiming 
that when America shall have exhausted 
her supplies of oil, Great Britain will, by 
some similar method, lay the American 
people under tribute for its future oil 
supplies. 

The world has long been used to the 
advantages of mass production. It now 
appears that mass selling is to be given 
a trial. 

One of the chief reasons for the forma- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banking 
system was to mobilize the credits of the 
country, so that they could be used at 
any time at the point needed. Isn’t there 
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some way by which the surpluses of farm 
products can be mobilized and thus be 
made to serve the future? If we could 
accomplish in point of time for the farm 
surpluses what we have accomplished in 
point of place for the credit resources of 
the country, we would have largely over- 
come our troubles. 

Suppose we had a Federal farm board. 
Suppose that board found that the pro- 
ducers of any farm commodity were suf- 
ficiently organized so as to be really rep- 
resentative of all the producers of that 
commodity. Suppose that when it as- 
certained this fact it should authorize 
such producers to form a corporation for 
taking care of the surplus, either storing 
it to meet a possible future domestic 
need or exporting it upon the best terms 
available, the expenses and losses in- 
curred for storage or in export to be 
borne proportionately by all the produc- 
ers of that particular commodity. 

Such a board could function success- 
fully, in my opinion, only if it operated 
through and in hearty sympathy with 
coéperative commodity associations. It 
could expect to prevent ruinous over- 
production only in codperation with such 
associations. It is vital to any plan, 
therefore, that it should be so framed as 
to strengthen and not to weaken the co- 
operative movement. For in that move- 
ment lies the best hope for the future of 
American agriculture. 

I throw this out by way of suggestion. I 
am aware of the practical difficulties in the 
way of any plan, but practical difficulties 
can always be overcome where there is a 
will and where the principle is sound. 

If there is a better way let us find it. 
But let us not confess ourselves impotent 
in the presence of what many Americans 
deem to be the greatest menace to the 
future of our civilization—a decaying 
agriculture. 











Fighting the Fakers in Finance 


An Article on the Successful Operation of New York’s New Fraud Law 
By JOHN K. BARNES 


HARLES GREENHAUS, Sig- 
f mund Levy, Edward Rosenberg, 

and Louis Manes, known as 
“super-salesmen” or “dynamiters” in 
the stock-selling field, rented offices at 
68 William Street, New York, and 
started selling stocks under the name of 
J. F. Townsend and Company. There 
was no one of that name in the concern 
and they employed a force of telephone 
salesmen who also operated under as- 
sumed names. They were known as 
“pointers,” for they flushed the game for 
the “dynamiters.” These men were 
placed in a “boiler room,” so-called, with 
eight telephones at hand, and started 
their work of getting clients for the new 
house, either by the use of “sucker lists” 
or with the telephone directory. 

The method was this: In a pleasing, 
persuasive voice they would urge the 
individual at the other end of the wire 
to buy some Radio Corporation of 
America stock. This stock at that time 
was advancing fairly steadily in market 
value on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The likelihood of a good profit in it was 
held out to the prospective client and he 
was asked for only a small marginal pay- 
ment, frequently as low as $20. If he 
took the bait and the stock went up the 
next day, he would be called again, told 
of his profit and urged to switch into 
Dryden Gold Corporation or some other 
unlisted stock at $1 or $2 a share, which 
Townsend and Company knew was going 
up much faster than Radio Corporation 
of America. 

At this point the super-salesmen— 
the “dynamiters” and “re-loaders”— 
would come on the wire and the victim 
was then at the mercy of unscrupulous 
experts in the art of telephone selling of 
worthless stocks. They would tell him 


of enormous profits that could be made 


in this new stock. Three hundred dol- 
lars, less the credit he had on his first 
transaction, might be all they would 
extract from him: then. But the next 
day they would call him again to an- 
nounce another profit and influence him 
to buy still more of the stock, involving a 
larger payment. Having a “sucker” 
once hooked, these experts have little 
difficulty in playing him for all he is 
worth. 

The final clean-up, or clean-out as it 
should be called, was effected by one of 
them calling the victim from an outside 
telephone and offering to buy a larger 
block of the stock than he then owned at 
about twice what he was paying for it, 
referring to important merger plans under 
way. ‘This would lead to a hurried order, 
possibly involving the payment of several 
thousand dollars, depending on the “dy- 
namiter’s” estimate of the victim’s re- 
sources, and then for the first time the 
victim would realize that he did not know 
who had made him the attractive offer 
to buy the stock and before long he 
would discover that the stock he had 
bought was worthless or practically so. 

This is not a new method of stock 
selling. In the WorLp’s Work for Feb- 
ruary, 1923, was told in greater detail 
how the Durell Gregory crowd of “re- 
loaders” and “dynamiters” operated a 
similar scheme on a larger scale. But 
there is an important difference between 
these two cases. Sixty-seven of the 
Durell Gregory crowd were indicted by a 
Federal grand jury, thirty-two of them 
were arrested, and the case was taken 
before the Federal Court at New York. 
It took several weeks to try, in addition 
to the months that post office inspectors 
had spent in gathering and preparing 
the evidence. The expense to the gov- 
ernment ran into many thousands of 

















Raiding a Den of ‘“ Dynamiters ” 


dollars, and at the end of it a typical 
New York jury acquitted all of the de- 
fendants on the ground that the charge 
of “intent to defraud,” required under 
the Federal statues, had not been proved. 

In the J. F. Townsend case two deputies 
from the New York State Attorney- 
General’s office descended on the head- 
quarters of these 
“dynamiters,” 
last January, 
with policemen 
enough to keep 
the exits blocked, 
subpened 
twenty-five em- 
ployees and the 
books of the 
concern, and be- 
gan an immedi- 
ate investiga- 
tion. This was 
adjourned to the 
Attorney-Gener- 
al’s office, where 
it was continued 
well into the 
night. It was 
then adjourned 
for three days 
while the state 
gathered wit- 
nesses for a hear- 
ing, and soon 
after was taken 
before Justice 
William H. Hag- 
erty in the Su- 
preme Court at 
Brooklyn and 
pressed for im- 
mediate trial 
on the facts. 
Within less than 
a month from the time of the raid 
Justice Hagerty had granted the petition 
of the Attorney-General restraining the 
defendants from selling any securities 
unless they adhered to certain require- 
ments which would automatically prevent 
them from defrauding the public. Sub- 
sequently four of the principals in this 
case were indicted in Suffolk County, 
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charged with grand larceny in connection 
with their dealings with a Sag Harbor 
resident, and held in $10,000 bail. 

This method of bringing criminal pro- 
ceedings at the places where the victims 
of the fraudulent operations reside re- 
sults generally in the fixing of heavy bail 
for these offenders and in speedier trials, 
for the court cal- 
enders are not so 
crowded as in 
New York City. 
Furthermore,the 
local juries are 
less inclined to 
be lenient with 
the offenders. 
Old offenders, 
who have little 
fear of arrest and 
trial in New 
York, seriously 
object to this 
method of treat- 
ment. State 
troopers are used 
by the Attorney- 
General’s office 
to make these 
arrests and rush 
the prisoners to 
the places where 
they are to be 
tried. At this 
writing there are 
two prisoners in 
jail at Pough- 
keepsie for lack 
of ability to 
secure the bail 
fixed by the 
court at that 
place for them. 

New York 
City, the financial capital of the coun- 
try, has always been the favorite ren- 
dezvous of financial crooks, the place 
from which they have carried out their 
nefarious operations, and, except for 
occasional activity on the part of the 
New York County District Attorney’s 
office and the continuous but frequently 
discouraging efforts of the over-worked 
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post office inspectors, the burden of 
the fight against these crooks has been 
carried on by extra-legal organizations 
—the New York Stock Exchange in 
its fight against the bucketshops, the 
Better Business Bureau in its investiga- 
tion of all frauds. But now a new legal 
force has entered the field in the person 
of the state Attorney-General, who has 
in the revised Martin Act a more effective 
weapon to put the crooks out of business 
than any of these others. 

The Martin Act was passed by the 
New York legislature in 1921 and has 
been strengthened since. It is not a 
“blue-sky” law, such as many states 
have passed, but is more properly known 
as a “fraud law.” It avoids what many 
authorities consider the weakness of the 
typical “blue-sky” law in that it does 
not place on any human shoulders, con- 
science, or ability the responsibility of 
saying what securities can and cannot 
be offered in the state. It gives the 
Attorney-General, however, power to con- 
duct investigations of any offerings or 
houses that he believes, in the public 
interest, should be investigated, and also 
the right to issue subpoenas. Thus the 
gathering of evidence is much simplified. 
It is left to the courts, however, to de- 
termine whether the law has been vio- 
lated, to issue injunctions, and otherwise 
to punish law breakers. 

Attorney-General Newton, who was 
in office when the Martin Act was passed, 
maintained that it was not enforceable 
and made no effort to enforce it. His 
successor, Carl Sherman, took the first 
steps toward its enforcement, and his 
deputy, Wilber W. Chambers, began to 
instill in the minds of the crooks a 
respect for this new law. When Albert 
Ottinger took office last January he set 
up larger machinery for the enforcement 
of the law, with Keyes Winter, a lawyer 
of independent means who had become 
interested in such work while serving as 
trustee in bankruptcy of one of the large 
bucket-shops that failed in 1921, as di- 
recting head of it. In New York City, 
where the bulk of the work has to be 
done, there are now ten deputies. In 
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Albany there is one, in Buffalo one, and 
another divides his time between Buffalo 
and Syracuse. These deputies can go 
anywhere in the state and call upon local 
district attorneys to assist them in try- 
ing criminal cases growing out of the 
enforcement of the Martin Act. 

By the force of politics some of these 
appointments are made for political 
reasons, but that fact is not interfering 
with effective and impartial enforcement 
of the law under the present Attorney- 
General. If this machinery could be 
taken out of politics altogether one 
would have greater hope for permanent 
effective enforcement of New York’s 
fraud law, but the people of the country 
can at least be thankful for the good start 
that is being made. A method of pro- 
cedure is being established and forms are 
being drafted that will make it easier for 
future administrations to enforce the 
law. It is Mr. Winter’s intention to 
build up jurisprudence as to the law by 
securing higher court decisions which 
will be of great help in its future ad- 
ministration. 

One important change in the enforce- 
ment of the law has been the bringing 
of action against individuals instead of 
companies. At the start injunctions were 
secured against companies and the crooks 
would then change the name on their 
door and go ahead under a new name. 
George T. Brown & Company, of 2 
Rector Street, for instance, was enjoined 
by the court for fraudulent practices. 
The name was changed to Graham, 
White & Company. Another injunction 
was secured and the name then became 
the Gotham Guaranteed Securities Com- 
pany. When action was started against 
that company the name became Farnum 
& Company, all of 2 Rector Street. 
When this last concern was enjoined, the 
gang moved to Broad Street and started 
Chapman & Company, which was 


raided by the post office inspectors. 
Injunctions are now secured against 
the individuals engaged in the fraudulent 
practices and a form of injunction has 
been perfected which, when applied per- 
manently by the courts, should keep any 
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but the most hardened crooks from again 
defrauding the public in New York State, 
and should make it easy to convict those 
who do keep on with their fraudulent 
operations in violation of the court’s 
order. I have before me a copy of one 
of these injunctions, granted by Supreme 
Court Justice 
Phenix Ingra- 
ham against 
Irving K. Far- 
rington and 
Robert B. Cross, 
doing business 
under the firm 
name of Irving 
K. Farrington 
& Company. 
Shorn of some 
of its legal 
phrases this or- 
der enjoins the 
defendants, their 
employees, 
agents, and all 
persons acting 
in aid and assist- 
ance of them 
from selling 
within the state 
any securities 
suggested by 
them, except 
those exempted 
under the Mar- 
tin Act, unless 
they observe 
these conditions: 
First, prior to 
such sale, they 
disclose to the 
purchaser the 
true condition of 
the concern is- 
suing the securi- 
ties, including a 
true and complete statement of its assets 
and liabilities, and also the true market 
value of such securities; and within forty- 
eight hours after the sale supply this 
information in writing to the purchaser, 
signed by the defendants. 
Second, they must keep true, complete, 
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and permanent books in which shall be 
recorded all transactions for the account 
of their customers and detail information 
as to all loans secured by customers’ 
securities, and keep at all times enough 
such securities to satisfy promptly and 
simultaneously all their customers’ 
claims. 

They are fur- 
ther enjoined 
from employing 
any artifices, 
schemes, and de- 
vices to defraud 
by means of fic- 
titious sales or 
false representa- 
tions and prom- 
ises; from trad- 
ing against their 
customers’ ac- 
counts; from 
“wash sales”; 
from “bucket- 
ing” as defined 
in the penal laws 
of New York 
State. How any 
one selling secu- 
rities or operat- 
ing a brokerage 
business could 
defraud the pub- 
lic or run a buck- 
et shop without 
violating such a 
comprehensive 
injunction as this 
it is impossible 
to see. 

Under the 
Martin Act as 
it now stands 
and as it is 
administered 
by Attorney- 
General Ottinger no opportunity is given 
for the crooks to gain immunity from 
criminal prosecution. Equipped with 
subpoenas returnable forthwith, the offi- 
cers can descend on any suspect, hold 
an investigation, and if fraud has been 
committed, conclusive evidence of it can 
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usually be secured at such investigation. 
Then, in addition to an injunction, a re- 
ceivership is asked to conserve for the 
victims any assets that may be recovera- 
ble and to take legal possession of the 
books, which may then be used later in 
criminal proceedings without giving im- 
munity to those involved. This provis- 
ion for a receivership was an important 
amendment to the law this year. 

Another of the latest amendments was 
that requiring every dealer offering se- 
curities for sale in New York State to 
publish in the official state paper (the 
Albany Times-Union has been so desig- 
nated) a statement giving name and 
address and place of incorporation or 
names of partners, and when securities 
are offered which are not specifically 
exempted under the act, the title of the 
securities, name and address of the 
issuer, and place of organization. This 
discloses no pertinent information about 
an issue as do the requirements for 
publication of facts under the British 
Companies Act, yet it does disclose the 
right names of those back of concerns, and 
June ist, when this provision went into 
effect, saw an exodus of questionable 
brokerage and promotion houses from 
New York City. One large office building 
in Jersey City now has on its directory 
many firms that formerly were in the 
Wall Street district in New York City. 

If there is one thing that financial 
crooks fear more than an active, con- 
scientious officer of the law it is the light 
of publicity, and when even this modicum 
of publicity was required of them for 
the benefit of a determined Attorney- 
General and his active deputies many of 
them decided to seek other locations for 
their operations. This indicates that 
value might flow from coéperation be- 
tween officers engaged in enforcing se- 
curity laws in various states, and an 
excellent example showing the value of 
such coéperation between New York and 
Pennsylvania is already at hand. 

In May, 1924, the bureau of securities 
of the Department of Banking of Pennsyl- 
vania refused registration in that state 
of the brokerage house of F. H. McNulty 
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and Company, with offices in New York, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. This refusal 
was based on an investigation of the firm’s 
books and its accounts with other bro- 
kers, which indicated that it was insolvent 
and short 10,877 shares of stock which 
it should have been carrying for its cus- 
tomers. The firm appealed to the Penn- 
sylvania courts, and after several post- 
ponements, at the request of McNulty’s 
counsel, the case came to trial in Novem- 
ber, 1924, and on December 18th Judge 
Frank B. Wickersham, in the Dauphin 
County Court, ordered the bureau of 
securities to issue registration to the firm. 

Efforts of McNulty’s attorneys to get 
the bureau to accept a renewal applica- 
tion from their client for the year 1925 
failing, the firm took out its 1924 regis- 
tration on December 28th and filed a new 
application on January 13, 1925. The 
bureau of securities then made another 
investigation and audit, which showed 
that all the old accounts had been trans- 
ferred and new accounts opened which 
could not be verified. Registration was 
again refused and McNulty again ap- 
pealed to the court on February 25, 
1925. A hearing was set for March 12th. 
Subsequent events are adequately 
summed up in the report of the Pennsyl- 
vania bureau of securities for the year 
ending August 1, 1925: 


The bureau of securities desired to take 
testimony in New York concerning the fic- 
titious and fraudulent brokerage accounts 
on the books of F. H. McNulty and Company. 
Under the rules of Court, however, a com- 
mission totaketestimony in New York required 
fifteen days’ notice to the defendant and the 
Court refused to grant the bureau of securities 
postponement of the hearing fixed for March 
12 in order to enable the bureau of securities 
to comply with this rule of Court, and give 
sufficient notice to F. H. McNulty and Com- 
pany that it was taking out a commission for 
the purpose of taking testimony in New York. 
It was agreed, however, by counsel for F. H. 
McNulty and Company that testimony might 
be taken in New York on March 10, 1925, and 
would be admitted at a trial in the Dauphin 
County Court without meeting the formal 
requirements for the issuance of a commission. 
Without a commission, however, the bureau 
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of securities could not obtain subpcenas neces- 
sary to compel attendance of witnesses in 
New York. 

In this emergency, the office of the 
Attorney-General of New York tendered its 
coéperation to the bureau of securities by 
issuing the necessary subpcenas and com- 
pelling the witnesses to attend and give 
testimony in the office of the Attorney- 
General of New York. Deputy Attorney- 
General Keyes Winter of New York at the 
same time accepted an appointment to act 
without pay as counsel for the bureau of 
securities of Pennsylvaniaat these proceedings, 
and on March 10, 1925, examined the wit- 
nesses who established the fraudulent char- 
acter of the brokerage accounts on the books 
of F. H. McNulty and Company. Counsel 
for F. H. McNulty and Company was present 
and took notice of the damaging nature of the 
testimony and evidence with the result that 
Harrisburg counsel for F. H. McNulty and 
Company immediately obtained an indefinite 
postponement of the hearing fixed for March 
12, 1925, at which hearing F. H. McNulty 
otherwise would have been obliged to meet 
the New York evidence of his fraud and 
perjury. 

Attorneys for F. H. McNulty and Company 
then filed a petition in the Dauphin County 
Court praying for an injunction to restrain 
the bureau of securities from further coéperat- 
ing with the office of the Attorney-General 
of New York in his action against the McNulty 
bucket shop. William M. Hargest, Presiding 
Judge of the Dauphin County Court, dis- 
missed this petition with the comment that 
comity between states is not subject to 
injunction and that no state official can be 
restrained from testifying in proper legal 
proceedings in another state. 

On April 28 and 29, 1925, F. H. McNulty 
was brought to trial before Supreme Court 
Justice John Ford of New York on the charges 
preferred by the Attorney-General of New 
York, supported by the audit of the Pennsyl- 
vania bureau of secutities. The accountant 
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for the bureau of securities of Pennsylvania 
and his transcript and analysis of the McNulty 
books was not disputed on a single material 
point. F.H. McNulty declined to bring his 
books into court and offered no defense what- 
ever against the evidence compiled by the 
Pennsylvania bureau of securities. On May 
7, 1925, Frank H. McNulty, sole owner of the 
firm of F. H. McNulty and Company, was 
arrested and held in $10,000 bond in New York 
City for fraudulently converting customers’ 
securities. On May 26, Justice Ford then 
granted the Attorney-General of New York 
a permanent injunction against F.H. McNulty 
doing business as F. H. McNulty and Com- 
pany, and Warren G. Fielding of 51 Chambers 
Street, New York, was immediately appointed 
receiver to take charge of the McNulty assets. 
He located, however, less that $1,500 assets 
in New York City with which to meet the 
liabilities of $1,300,000. On June 10, 1925, 
a petition in bankruptcy was filed against 
F. H. McNulty and Company in Chicago, 
Illinois, and a receiver appointed. On June 
12, a receiver.was appointed by the Federal 
Court in Pittsburgh and the bucket shop 
operations of F. H. McNulty were thereby 
finally brought to a conclusive end, pending 
the developments in the criminal courts. 


This was the end of one of the last of 
the big bucket shops, reported to have 
been financed by the brother of a former 
very successful bucket shop operator and 
possessing powerful political influence 
both in Pennsylvania and in New York. 

Since the first of the year 175 actions 
have been brought and investigations con- 
ducted by the New York State Attorney- 
General’s office, 65 injunctions have been 
obtained against companies and individ- 
uals, and 32 indictments secured. Three 
defendants are in prison, unable to get 
bail, and one has pleaded guilty and has 
been sentenced to a year in prison. 











The Death of the 


‘*Wisconsin Idea” 


An Article on Political Evolution in La Follette’s Old Stronghold 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


OU may know thestory of the way- 

Y side loiterer who saw the vast 

throng approaching, heralded bya 
cloud of dust, and watched them stream 
past, looking neither to right nor to left, 
their eyes apparently fixed upon an unseen 
goal ahead. And how, after they had dis- 
appeared, a solitary man, panting from 
his exertions, came toiling after them, 
his brow knit with anxious cares. The 
loiterer invited him to rest beside him 
in the shade, but the man only shook his 
head and pointed to the cloud of dust on 
the horizon. The loiterer said: “Let 
them hasten in their folly; what have 
they to do with your” The stranger, 
pressing on, called back: “I am their 
leader.” 

Robert Marion La Follette is dead. 
For forty years he was the leader of 
the political life of Wisconsin, and for 
the last twenty-five of those years he was 
almost a demi-god in the eyes of that state. 

To what extent did La Follette represent 
Wisconsin? Is that state as radical as 
were most of La Follette’s words, or is it 
as conservative as were most of his acts? 
Or, as another inquirer has phrased it, is 
Wisconsin radical, or just Scandinavian? 

The answer, like the answer to most 
two-horned dilemmas, is:“ Neither.” Wis- 
consin is progressive. 

The rest of the country heard the voice 
of La Follette above the other voices in 
his state, and saw “Fighting Bob” in the 
thickest of the crowd. They came to 
believe that his declamation was the 
magnified sound of the considered brain 
processes of the people of Wisconsin, 
whereas, of course, it was really only a 
fog-horn by which one could determine 
in what direction the wind was blowing, 
but could not measure its velocity or its 
ultimate destination. 

The most inaccurate epithet ever 


applied to La Follette was “socialist.” 
Friends and enemies alike, in Wisconsin, 
describe him as “an eighteenth-century 
individualist surviving in the twentieth 
century.” To him, the corporations were 
the lineal descendants of the vested priv- 
ilege of the royal and noble tyrants of the 
pre-Revolutionary period. His political — 
aim was to free the individual from the 
economic and political power of the 
corporations, and to cause each citizen’s 
voice to carry equal weight in public 
counsels and his purse to carry only 
its equal load of taxation. This con- 
sistent purpose ran through all his politi- 
cal actions. Some of the measures he 
proposed, to effect this purpose, were 
dangerous; but certainly they were not 
socialistic. He could regard the socialist 
state only as a super-corporation, de- 
signed to rob all the people of all their 
rights. 

In so far as La Follette was an anti- 
corporation individualist, he was the most 
natural type of leader for a state like 
Wisconsin, which has only a half-dozen 
or so really large corporations within 
its borders, and which is peopled chiefly 
with small dairy farmers, small mer- 
chants, and manufacturers on a modest 
scale. The legislation they would favor, 
and which he, as leader, proposed, could 
more properly be described as “ reaction- 
ary” in this corporation-building age, 
because its intention was to slow down the 
process of absorbing little business into 
big business, so as to preserve the welfare 
of the little business man in the transition. 
It sought also to control big business so 
that the little business man would not be 
oppressed by the illegitimate use of its 
power. 

The average farm in Wisconsin to- 
day is 121 acres, valued at $14,400. Of 
this value, $8,500 is in the land and 











$5,900 is in stock, machinery, and build- 
ings. The man who owns a place like 
that is not a radical—he has too much to 
lose by crazy economic experiments. He 
has earned his capital by hard work, 
thrift, and foresight, and he is not likely 
to demand political changes without long 
and careful consideration. 

This, in fact, is exactly the method 
by which the progressive laws of Wis- 
consin have been passed. It will doubt- 
less surprise many readers to know that 
Wisconsin has never yet adopted the 
initiative and referendum, and to know 
that practically no important change 
has ever been made in the laws of the 
state except after two years of the most 
intensive debate. The way such laws 
are made is this: 

Sufficient demand being aroused for 
a law to relieve some situation, the 
legislature appoints a joint committee of 
the Senate and the Assembly, with 
instructions to investigate the subject 
and report at the next session. The 
joint committee then plans a complete 
tour of the state, and broadcasts an 
announcement of its itinerary. At these 
local hearings, held even in the remote 
hamlets, everybody who is interested 
is expected to come and expound his 
ideas and his solution of the problem. 
By this method, every possible angle of 
the subject is canvassed, every crank 
as well as every wise man has had his 
say, and the issue has been advertised and 
discussed in every corner of the state. 

Meanwhile, the joint committee has 
started the faculty of the state university 
to studying the problem. The faculty 
includes specialists in every field of 
financial and political and agricultural 
knowledge. These specialists hold meet- 
ings where their knowledge is put into 
the common pot and boiled down. 
Finally the joint committee digests its 
hearings, and the whole matter goes 
back to the legislature in the form of a 
Teport. 

The legislature of Wisconsin is probably 
unique among American law-making 
bodies, in that it sits in practically con- 
tinuous session. (Most states limit the 
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legislature to one session of sixty days 
every other year.) The legislature receives 
the report of the joint committee, and then 
proceeds to debate it for ten or twelve 
months. At last, after about two years 
of’ discussion and study, a law emerges 
that satisfies the great majority of the 
people, and that will stand review in the 
courts. Very rarely has an important 
law in Wisconsin been repealed or held 
unconstitutional. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact about the 
legislative record of Wisconsin twenty 
years ago, when La Follette as Governor 
and Wisconsin as a state were making 
a record of advanced laws, was the in- 
fluence exercised by the state university 
upon political action. The university 
was the breeding ground of ideas and 
ideals. Under the vigorous presidency 
of the late Charles R. Van Hise, men 
of vision like Richard T. Ely in economics, 
Edward A. Ross in sociology, and John 
R. Commons in political science, had 
free rein to study and to give expression 
to their original and stimulating views. 
The eyes of ambitious youth in Wiscon- 
sin looked up to these men as high priests 
of the great shrine of learning at Madison. 
They sat at the feet of these masters and 
went forth into the civic and business 
life of the state, inspired with the zeal 
to further the work of these prophets of 
progress. In a generation, these gradu- 
ates were the political masters of the 
state—the youth of energy, education, 
and eager desire to get thingsdone. They 
were the natural leaders of their com- 
munities. Many of them went to the 
legislature. 

La Follette himself was a product of the 
university, though of an earlier gener- 
ation. He had sat at the feet of Van 
Hise’s predecessor, the venerable John 
Bascom, who had the vision of an Isaiah 
and the persuasive tongue of a David, and 
who imprinted the impressionable spirit 
of the young descendant of the Huguenots 
with his own idealistic image. The 
genuineness of La Follette’s consecration 
to the political welfare of his state can 
scarcely be doubted, notwithstanding the 
theatrical devices he used to impress the 
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voters and the strange doctrines he 
sometimes formulated in his search for 
remedies for civic diseases. 

It was natural enough, then, that when 
La Follette achieved state leadership 
of the progressive elements of Wisconsin 
and became Governor, his fellow alumni, 
who had absorbed the same university 
inspiration, should largely rally to his 
political standard. Natural, too, that 
he should turn to his Alma Mater for 
practical help as well as for information. 
And fortunate, as well, for the professors 
knew the science of government, whereas 
La Follette knew little beyond the art of 
it. He supplied the leadership: they 
supplied the facts. 

This partnership between learning and 
politics was the foremost contribution 
that Wisconsin made to the practice of 
government. It was the solid substance 
of the Rooseveltian régime in national 
affairs, and no one not on the inside of 
California politics fourteen years ago 
can realize to what degree the example of 
Wisconsin was the model for the reform 
of government in that state, the benign 
influence of which is felt there to this day. 
Indeed, the “Wisconsin Idea,” so elo- 
quently expounded by the late Dr. 
Charles McCarthy, has probably stimu- 
lated more genuine reform in state and 
national politics than any other influence 
in the last forty years. 

The sad reflection that follows upon the 
foregoing sentence is, that the Wisconsin 
Idea is dead—in Wisconsin. If not dead, 
certainly it is sleeping. The state that 
gave so pulsating an energy to the po- 
litical life of the nation has let its own 
generator run down. No one can visit 
Madison to-day without realizing that 
the partnership of learning and politics 
has been dissolved. Ely, Ross, and 
Commons are still there (Dr. Ely here- 
after only part of the time, having moved 
to Northwestern University), and they 
are as wise and fruitful as ever, but the 
contact between capitol and campus 
is no longer close, and does not carry the 
alternating current of ideas and practice 
that formerly electrified the civic life of 
the state. 
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This phenomenon is worth studying, 
for now that La Follette is dead, a new 
leader has an opportunity to arise and 
regenerate the politics of Wisconsin, 
The death of university influence has 
been a slow disintegration, and it seems 
traceable to La Follette’s removal from 
state to national politics. So long as he 
was state leader (the years 1891 to 1901), 
and so long as he was Governor (the years 
1901 to 1905), his partnership with uni- 
versity thought was complete. But when 
he went to Washington, two things con- 
spired to destroy it. The first was 
the necessity confronting La Follette 
of devoting his attention primarily to 
national problems, in which he could only 
partially be helped by his old university 
friends, both because they were far away 
and because many of these problems were 
outside their fields of study. La Follette 
necessarily lost contact with the campus. 

The second of the things that con- 
spired to destroy the university influence 
was the other necessity confronting La 
Follette, of keeping his political fences 
repaired in Wisconsin while he was busy 
trying to make a name for himself 
in Washington. To do this, he built a 
political machine in Wisconsin. This 
machine was bound to be, in the nature 
of things, a personal machine. And it 
was inevitable that such a_ political 
organism should operate first of all for 
La Follette’s personal success, and only 
secondarily as a champion of progressive 
ideas. It had to consult the expediencies 
of campaigns for La Follette’s reélection. 
Of course it used the aura of progressiv- 
ism that had gathered around La Fol- 
lette’s name as its chief political asset. 
But an aura is one thing—a tradition, 
a legend—and a vital political faith is 
often something very different. La Fol- 
lette came to be the distant “god from 
the machine,” in whose name and fame 
the local politicians conjured the voters 
to the polls at every election; but.the 
authentic fire of real progressivism gradu- 
ally burned out and left only the manu- 
factured idol, still set up for the people 
to worship. 

These local politicians lacked the zeal 
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of true apostles. They were glad to have 
the idol to invoke, because they got and 
held their jobs on the strength of their 
priesthood in the La Follette cult. But 
they (most of them, at least) were chiefly 
interested in the jobs. If they had been 
true zealots, they would have drawn 
inspiration from the source from which 
La Follette had drawn it in his youth, 
that is, the university. But having got 
the jobs, they contented themselves 
with repeating the catchwords of pro- 
gressivism, and troubled themselves but 
little about its energizing ideals. La 
Follette himself, in the full swing of his 
career as United States Senator, seems 
to have lost a good deal of his interest, 
too. He was stung by the Presidential 
bee, and began looking for ways to 
capitalize progressivism as a national 
vote-getting enterprise. He became more 
of a politician and less of a prophet: 
more of an opportunist and less of an 
idealist. 

At the end of his career, La Follette 
was only a political force in Wisconsin. 
His prestige with the voters was so great 
that his nod of approval was necessary 
to the local politicians, and his frown 
was death to their hopes. Obviously, 
this power could not, in the nature of 
things, be consistently used to further 
political ideals, because it was the power 
of a machine erected to keep Senator La 
Follette in Washington and to get him, 
if possible, into the White House. Every 
politician, however high-minded, has 
hourly this conflict within him, between 
the service of his principles and the ser- 
vice of his political future. Naturally, 
he tends to feel that he and his principles 
are indivisible, and before he knows it he 
is likely to be justifying opportunism as 
the service of principles, whereas, of 
course, it is only service of himself. La 
Follette was not immune from this failing. 
Probably he was unaware of it, through 
force of long habit. His attitude toward 


our entrance into the war is typical. 
A life-long pacifist, it was natural that 
he should oppose our declaration of war. 
But, being also a life-long politician, it 
caused him no additional effort to stand 
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‘anybody else. 
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fast in that opposition when he realized 
that more than half the population of 
Wisconsin was of German stock. 

The truth probably is, that La Follette, 
in Washington, soon got into the position, 
as political leader, that was occupied by 
the leader of the host mentioned at the 
beginning of this article—he led by follow- 
ing. He read what he believed to be the 
signs of the times, and followed the signs, 
talking louder, faster, and longer than 
He discovered, for ex- 
ample, that there is a sincere doubt in 
the minds of many unbiassed political 
students regarding the propriety of those 
Supreme Court decisions, upon vital is- 
sues, that convince only five of the nine 
Justices of that court. La Follette, as 
the mouthpiece of progress, could scarcely 
ignore that sentiment, or stand on other 
than one side of it. But when it got to 
the point of deciding how far on that side 
of it he should stand, he took a position 
that was far enough to the left to let in 
with him even such extremists as those 
who would permit Congress to veto a 
decision of the Supreme Court! Of 
course, such a position “let out” all the 
moderate progressive thinkers, who could 
see just how nearly complete a revolution 
in our institutions this would involve. 
That one policy alone cost La Follette 
all hopes he entertained of being Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
conclude that, because La Follette took 
this extreme position on Supreme Court 
decisions, it followed that Wisconsin be- 
lieved in his views. Wisconsin voted for 
La Follette for President because he was 
“our Bob.” They voted for his past 
record and his past idealism. They put 
no such proposal as this into their state 
laws, and it may fairly be doubted 
whether they did not suspect he would 
never seriously try to put it into the 
Federal laws. They visioned him as a 
prophetic figure, standing on an eminence 
and shouting “the wind blows this way 
and we must do something about it.” 

The electorate of Wisconsin, which put 
such a faith and had such a pride in La 
Follette, is worth a moment’s study. 
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Wisconsin is probably the only state in 
the Union, peopled predominantly by a 
high type of educated citizens, in which 
an American of the “old stock’ —mean- 
ing, thereby, of British ancestry and of 
long family residence in this country— 
is perfectly naively called a “Yankee,” 
to distinguish him from the majority of 
his neighbors. More than half the people 
of Wisconsin are of German _ blood. 
Probably one fourth are Norwegian. 
Probably one fifth (chiefly in Milwaukee) 
are Polish. The rest are Yankees. 
These population statistics, however, 
give no true picture of the distribution 
of political power. The Yankees still 
furnish probably a majority of the effec- 
tive political control of the state. La 
Follette, in spite of his French name, was 
of an old Southern family. The present 
Governor, Blaine, would obviously be 
called a Yankee in any part of the Union. 
The next most potent political element 
are the Norsemen. They have the gift 
of association, which is the basis of 
democratic government. It has not only 
made them turn naturally and effectively 
to politics, but it has produced the dis- 
tinctive economic structure of Wisconsin 
agriculture, which uses coéperative mar- 
keting more universally than any other 
region in the world, with the possible 
exceptions of Denmark and California. 
In the cities of Wisconsin, as in all 
American cities, the Irish are heavily 
represented in political affairs. The Ger- 
mans, though outnumbering all the other 
racial stocks combined, are the least 
represented of all in the political life of the 
state. Even the Polish influence, in the 
narrow regional limits which that race has 
settled, is more vocal in public affairs. 
This Germanic lack of political power 
seems characteristic of that stock. A 
ruled, not a ruling, people seems to de- 
scribe them, in Germany as well as in 
Wisconsin. Even the emotions of the 
war only temporarily solidified them into 
something resembling political unity. Al- 
ready that unity has disappeared. The 
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German phalanx has melted into the 
ranks of the older leadership, so that to- 
day, though one of the handful of Jews 
in Wisconsin is State Treasurer, the more 
than half of the population of Germanic 
origin is represented in the state govern- 
ment by only two or three officers and a 
handful of legislators. 

Wisconsin, then, is not radical; neither 
is it Scandinavian, or even Germanic. 
It is still held in imaginative thrall to the 
spell of a great personality that has just 
been eclipsed by death. It still feels 
emotionally that it is progressive. But 
the facts of its political situation and of 
its economic structure would cause a 
visiting student to classify it as con- 
servative. It could scarcely be anything 
else, with its evenly distributed pros- 
perity. The only thing that could lift 
it back to progressivism would be the 
emergence of a new great personality, 
and the restoration of the old contact 
between the idealism of the university 
and the practical arts of the high-minded 
politician. 

The university itself has suffered, in 
this decay of a political organism in which 
it could function as head to a political 
heart. Whereas it used to be the center of 
the political fertility of the state, breeding 
ideas on the one hand and young enthusi- 
asts on the other, the university now 
is just an excellent institution of learning, 
graduating trained lawyers, doctors, and 
farmers—doing a splendid job, but exer- 
cising no spell upon the imagination of 
the people. The recent action of the 
Regents in selecting Glenn Frank as the 
new President was largely designed to 
bring to the service of the university a 
man with the gift of inspiring speech, 
who may hope to “sell” to the citizens 
of Wisconsin a renewed vision of its 
ancient power. If he can do this, and if 
there also arise another man of electrical 
political energy, “the Wisconsin Idea” 
may be born again, and Wisconsin re- 
sume its old leadership in practical politi- 
cal idealism. 
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Flying Over the Brazilian Jungles 


An Article on the Use of the Airplane in Exploration 


By WALTER HINTON 


The author of this article is the noted aviator who was the pilot of the United States 
Navy Seaplane, NC-4, on its flight across the Atlantic, and who, after bis resignation 
from the Navy, flew from New York to Rio de Janeiro. 


HE latest expedition led by Dr. A. 

Hamilton Rice into the wilderness 

of jungle and erratic streams that 
feed the Amazon in northwestern Brazil 
was, so far as | know, the first of its kind 
to use a flying machine. While aviators 
have long entertained some very definite 
ideas concerning the value of aircraft in 
exploration, it remained for Dr. Rice to 
conceive the plan that sent a flying boat 
Over a region never entered by white 
men, and I suspect that he had more than 
a vague notion of the countless services 
it would perform. 

He had been exploring the far reaches 
of the Amazonian watershed for twenty- 
five years. This was to be his seventh 
venture into a hinterland about 500,000 
square miles in area, slightly larger than 
France and Germany combined. He 
knew what we should encounter before 
reaching the various objectives, the prin- 
cipal one being to locate and map the 
source of the Orinoco River. 

Dr. Rice and a small party tried to 
reach that same objective by another 
route five years ago, but were driven back 
by savages. They had ascended the Rio 
Negro, a tributary of the Amazon, and 
passed through the Cassiquiare Canal, a 
natural waterway which links the Negro 
and the Orinoco. They made their way 
up the latter river in two canoes. One 
day while in camp near a rapids, they were 
attacked by Indians. The scene of that 
encounter is believed to be the spot where 
those same people, known as Guahari- 
bos, fought the Spaniards in 1763. The 
hostility created then has apparently en- 
dured for 160 years, the rapids being the 
deadline, constantly guarded and defended 





against all intruders, white and Indian 
alike. Occasionally the Guaharibos make 
raids down-river and kill and pillage 
among the peaceful natives. Thus they 
are known as a bloodthirsty lot. 

Friendly Indians told Dr. Rice of the 
feuds with the Guaharibos and said that 
the savages had a mountain pass through 
which they were able to cross from the 
Orinoco eastward to the Parima River. 
Our airplane explorations proved that this 
legend was not founded on fact. The 
Parima is part of the system of swift 
waterways flowing on a somewhat parallel 
course to the north of the Rio Negro, 
finally bending and emptying into it by 
way of the Rio Branco. The explorer 
believed he could approach the Orinoco’s 
source from that quarter by ascending the 
Rio Branco, the Uraricuera, and then the 
Parima. (A map appears on page 635.) 
The flying boat offered a means of scout- 
ing over impassable and hostile territory. 
It was a new task for a flying machine. 

We kept the plane out in the open for 
nine months, during which it was never 
under shelter. Yet after 12,000 miles of 
flying in torrential storms and blistering 
heat, with its hull in the water at all times 
except while in the air or during minor 
repairs, it emerged from the wilderness 
with countless feats to its credit, sharing 
with the radio the honor of having set a 
new mark in exploration. 

I can now see what such a vehicle would 
have meant to expeditions in American 
history—to Lewis and Clark, for example, 
when they spent three years during the 
first decade of the last century opening 
up our Great Northwest; or to Fremont, 
the pathfinder, who cut through a North 
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American wilderness which was fully as 
strange and unknown as the Brazilian 
wilderness is now. The flying machine 
is now indispensable in that sort of work. 
We proved it. 

We were able to maintain communica- 
tion between the main base and the ex- 
pedition as it moved slowly up the rivers. 
The mail was flown back and forth. 
Medical supplies were brought up and a 
complete liaison service operated between 
the main body and the advance party. 
It often took us over impassable stretches 
of river where those on the surface were 
losing much time hacking out roads 
through the jungle to transfer canoes and 
supplies around foaming rapids, rocks, 
and waterfalls. 

We hurdled miles of solid woods and 
dense undergrowth through which no 
human being could have made his way. 
There were vast areas of swamps, moun- 
tains with towering cliffs and chasms— 
all the extremes afforded by nature 
through more than a thousand miles of 
tropical waterways. We took them in 
at a speed rivalling that of the birds which 
sped away before o bicho grande, or the 
“big animal,” as the natives, speaking 
Portuguese, termed our airplane. From 
our birds-eye view we learned what lay 
ahead and then told the others what 
they would find around each bend in 
the river. 

A most important duty was making 
aérial photographs of all country tra- 
versed. The pictures contributed to the 
surface survey, often supplying facts 
which those working below could not have 
procured without months of dangerous 
and difficult labor, if at all. It was also 
true of the geological data, which enabled 
the scientists to check up their own ob- 
servations on the formation of the soil and 
the rock. It helped even in the biologi- 
cal study of the Indians, their medical 
requirements and need for educational 
facilities without which, Dr. Rice main- 
tains, that section of Brazil cannot be 
developed. The aérial photographs also 
showed settlements and clearings by 
which the number of inhabitants could be 
estimated. 
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Our expedition was assembled at 
Manaos, a city of some forty thou- 


sand population, at the juncture of the 


Rio Negro and the Amazon, a thousand 
miles back from the Atlantic. Though 
Manaos is surrounded by a dense im- 
penetrable forest, it is really a seaport of 
Brazil. There ocean steamers brought 
the tons of supplies and the members of 
the party, which at first numbered four- 
teen, including Mrs. Rice and the wife of 
Dr. Richard Strong, who were accom- 
panying their husbands on the first part 
of the journey. Among the others were 
Dr. Theodore Koch-Grunberg, the Ger- 
man scientist who had spent much time 
in the Amazon basin and who died on the 
trip; Dr. George Shattuck, of the Har- 
vard School of Tropical Medicine; John 
W. Swanson and Thomas S. McCaleb, in 
charge of radio; Charles Bull, geologist; 
Weld Arnold, topographer; John C. 
Couzens, in charge of transportation; 
and their assistants. The seaplane divi- 
sion included Captain Albert W. Stevens, 
the noted aérial photographer on leave of 
absence from the Army Air Service, John 
Wilshusen, mechanic, and myself. 

A river steamer had been chartered 
to carry the party and supplies for 400 
miles up the Rio Negro and on the Branco 
to Vista Alegre, the end of steamer navi- 
gation. Stevens and | were to operate 
the plane out of Manaos. The inhabit- 
ants had never seen a flying machine 
until we assembled our Curtiss Seagull, 
which had been named the Eleanor III 
in honor of Mrs. Rice. Everybody de- 
clared a holiday. Shops were closed. 
The docks were crowded and the river so 
cluttered with small craft that we had 
difficulty getting into the air. 

We left Manaos August 20, 1924, fly- 
ing over the little steamer with its stern 
wheel churning defiantly. It carried 
the supplies on which we would be de- 
pendent, for the plane was a small one, 
holding only two or three persons at best, 
with bare necessities such as fuel, tools, 
emergency rations, and light camping 
equipment. The plane had been es- 


pecially outfitted for the rough work 
The hull 


and possible forced landings. 
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was divided into four compartments with 
water-tight bulkheads between, and to 
insure further buoyancy in 
case of a crash on the water 
which would wreck the 
machine, a large auto- 
mobile inner tube 
was inflated and 
carried in each 
compartment. 
Stevens also had 
two large pieces of 
rubber cemented 
together so that 
they formed a life 
preserver which he 
could hang around 
his neck. When in- 
flated it covered his 
chest and stomach 
like a huge _hot- 
water bottle. Canoe 
paddles also were 
carried. If the en- 
gine were damaged 
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beyond repair, we could detach wings, 
tail, and motor, and use the hull as a canoe. 
On the deck of the steamer 
with the radio outfits and 
the tons of specially pre- 
pared food packed in 
water-tight cases 
were spare engine, 
wings, tail struc- 
ture, wires, struts, 
instruments, tools, 
and propellers, 
enough to fabricate 
a new machine ex- 
cepting the hull. 
There were 3,500 
gallons of gasoline 
and oil in five-gallon 
tins. The deck also 
held five canoes and 


(The text of Lieutenant Hinton’s 


narrative jumps from this page 
to page 635. The next seven 
pages are occupied by striking 
photographs taken on the exp<di- 
tion.) 























Lieutenant Hinton and his plane were among the seven wonders in the Brazilian jungles. He and John 
Wilshusen, his mechanic, in the lower picture are showing some of their visitors over the ship. 
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two special flat- 
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bottomed boats. 
One of the boats 
wastobethesea- |, 
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plane tender at 
the main base, 
the other was to 
carry the field 
radio. Dr. Rice’s 
launch was 
towed alongside. 
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There were also 
outboard mo- 
tors to be used 
on thesmall craft 
wherever prac- 
ticable. 








The steamer 
was run only 
during the day. 
At night the an- 
chor would be 
dropped. Dr. 
Rice andArnold, | 
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who had run a 
traverse of the 
river, would then 
set up a theodo- 
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by astronomical 
observations the 
latitude and 
longitude. The radio men would re- 
ceive time signals from stations thou- 
sar:ds of miles distant, indispensable for 
the accurate determination of time. The 
astronomer would work out his observa- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and thus the 
exact position of every point of interest 
was definitely established. 

To help in that work Stevens and | 
flew during the day, Stevens photograph- 
ing the river and its banks ahead of the 
steamer. He also employed his natural 
talent for drawing, making sketches to 
add to the data already secured., He 
brought in maps and sketches made in 
the air showing all islands, shoals, rocks, 
and, in fact, the depth of the water miles 
away from the course of the steamer, 
places the maps should show but which 
could not have been approached on the 
surface. He had a drawing board to 


The expedition went up the Uraricuera and Parima rivers, and the avia- 
tors explored the divide (See heavy line). 
approximate route of the preceding expedition. 


The dotted line is the 


which the map paper was held rigid by 
cords and rubber bands. His pencils 
and erasers were tied to strong string, so 
that the gale which swirled about him in 
flight would not whisk them away. The 
paper was cross-sectioned, each inch 
square representing four miles. 

We did our best to fly at exactly 6,000 
feet above the surface so that the photo- 
graphs would be uniform and scale one 
nautical mile to each negative of 10} 
inches. All distances and the time of 
flight were carefully noted by Stevens. 
At sundown we would come back and 
anchor near the steamer. Riding lights 
were attached to each wing. The cock- 
pit, engine, and propeller were covered 
against the rain, which was almost con- 
tinuous for days. Then the canoe would 
come over to take us aboard the mother 
ship. Before climbing into his bunk for 
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the night Stevens checked up his data and 
retraced his sketches on another sheet. 

We always came back to the steamer for 
a full meal and a rest at noon, when the 
heat was terrific. Keeping the machine 
at a certain altitude requires constant 
attention, and in the hot sun it becomes 
torture. We commenced to suffer from 
its blaze and to prefer the downpour. 
Parts of our faces took on the appearance 
of raw beef. 

We soon learned to respect the trade 
winds which blow steadily from the east 
during the afternoon and evening. One 
day we had swung farther off to the west 
than good judgment would have war- 
ranted. Turning around to come back 
we felt a steady insistent opposing force 
that cut down the speed to a few miles an 
hour. We were over the Rio Negro, 
which is fifteen miles wide at that point 
and treacherous. Narrow islands ap- 
peared below, dotting the surface and 
clinging tenaciously to the shoreline, 
forming channels miles long. We found 
ourselves repeatedly over blind leads so 
extensive that they appeared like smaller 
rivers with their ends blocked by the 
jungle. The steamer always hugged the 
bank to avoid the current. It would be 
out of sight for hours, hidden by the over- 
hanging foliage. Now as we tried to find 
the vessel it was nowhere in sight. With- 
out warning the engine commenced miss- 
ing. We were out of gasoline. At that 
instant the steamer appeared, a tiny 
moving speck on the edge of a limitless 
waste. We glided to the surface within 
fifty feet of it. Had we been forced 
down in one of the blind channels we 
should never have been found. 

The seaplane enabled the expedition 
to map definitely the three mouths of the 
Branco where it empties into the Negro. 
On each flight we invariably covered so 
much territory that days would pass 
before the steamer reached a point war- 
ranting another reconnaissance. During 
this spare time Stevens developed the 
films so that the expedition usually had a 
fair idea of what it was coming to. Wil- 
shusen and I would go over the plane, 
inspecting each part minutely. But its 


hull lay in the water and we could not 
examine that. Leaving on the last flight 
while operating with the steamer, we felt 
the boat drag. It got into the air with 
difficulty. There could be but one rea- 
son. The veneered bottom on the tail 
had pulled off. Zooming low over the 
steamer, we gave Wilshusen on the top 
deck an opportunity to gaze up and ex- 
amine it closely. Then we flew on, carry- 
ing out the mapping program for that day. 
A village offered a clearing on the shore 
where we could pull up the plane, and we 
landed. The inhabitants were caboclos, 
mixed Portuguese and Indian. We 
passed around cigarettes and soon had 
enough recruits to lift the tail out of the 
water. 

Then they surprised us, as we had sur- 
prised them on arriving by air. On their 
invitation to enter the most pretentious 
thatched house, we accepted with due 
formality and found the walls covered 
with magazine pictures, a number featur- 
ing the New York-Rio de Janeiro flight 
in 1922. When I explained that | was 
the pilot on that trip, though it had 
missed them by at least 1,200 miles, they 
became wildly enthusiastic. The steamer 
arriving at that juncture halted pians for 
a grand festival in our honor. Wil- 
shusen came ashore with materials for a 
patch and a few hours later we flew on to 
Sororoca, a larger village, where two days 
were spent making permanent repairs. 

There | came down with malaria, the 
second of nine attacks, but we managed 
to fly to Vista Alegre, the end of steamer 
navigation. Some of the scientists who 
had finished their work in biological re- 
search were there. Among them was 
Dr. Strong, who had left a collection of 
specimens back in Sororoca. I was to 
fly him down there for them and take 
him out to meet the steamer carrying the 
returning party down-stream. By chance 
we found ourselves flying out to meet 
the vessel early in the evening, and it was 
not until we saw her lights that we re- 
called the loss of her only canoe, which 
had been swamped. All other craft had 
been left for the expedition at Vista 
Alegre. How to put my _ passenger 
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aboard became a puzzle. | could not 
stop the engine and drift alongside, for 
when he left me | should be alone and un- 
able to get away. 

But the others on deck had seen our 
difficult position before we came within 
shouting range. We saw a deck chair 
hurled overboard at the end of a rope. 
Taxiing past slowly gave Dr. Strong his 
opportunity, and he jumped out and 
swam for it. Reaching the chair, he was 
pulled aboard. This would have been a 
simple matter ordinarily, but the Rio 
Branco was now lashing itself into fury 
and we were in a nasty swirl. The water 
was full of savage fish, one species known 
as the paranha being a real man-eater, 
though it is a small fish rarely more than 
fifteen inches long. Yet it is voracious, 
with a jaw like a circular saw, and it has 
been known to snap a piano wire in two. 

After the farewell blast from the steam- 
er, | was soon in the air alone, on my 
first night flight over the wilderness, 
facing about forty miles of air naviga- 
tion before arriving at Vista Alegre. 
Near the equator the nights are black a 
few minutes after the sun disappears, 
and the chance of getting back safely 
would be slim indeed, if one were forced 
down. Shallow water, reefs, floating 
logs, rapids, and sandbars—any or all 
might lie in the path of a machine gliding 
to the surface in the darkness. There 
could be no other result than a wreck, 
sinking with its injured occupant. 

For twenty-five long minutes | strained 
my eyes for the lights which would show 
Vista Alegre, flying low to be sure of keep- 
ing an overwater course. Finally, after 
what seemed an interminable period, | 
saw a lantern in a canoe. It proved to 
be Wilshusen out in midstream, standing 
by to pick me out in case of a bad landing. 
The boys on shore were now waving lan- 
terns to show the exact position of the 
camp, so that I was able to set the plane 
on clear water and taxi safely to shore. 
Night flying requires beacons and relief 
Stations throughout the route, otherwise 
it is dangerous business in the wilderness. 

Vista Alegre became our sick bay dur- 
ing the ensuing weeks while we waited 
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for Dr. Rice and some of the others to re- 
turn from Manaos, where a number of 
details kept them for a month. Six 
men were down with malaria at one time, 
though each member of the expedition 
was required to take five grains of quinine 
every twenty-four hours as a preventive. 
It was there Koch-Grunberg died. He 
received quinine, but he neglected to take 
it, secretly fearing that his heart would 
not withstand the effects of the drug. 
Unlike the others, he had failed to use his 
mosquito netting, believing that after so 
many years in the tropics he was immune. 


ROM Vista Alegre on we were to ex- 
perience the real hardships of the 
tropics, the plagues and the poisonous 
insects which carry deadly diseases. On 
shore we virtually lived under mosquito 
netting and at times were compelled to 
wear helmets veiled to protect our heads. 
There were all kinds of ants, big and 
little, red and black. Wherever we were 
to camp in future, all articles must be kept 
off the earth. Tree trunks to which the 
ropes were tied, all guys and wooden con- 
tacts were painted with kerosene to prevent 
an invasion of the pests. Wewere to have 
less trouble with the notorious snakes of 
the jungle than with other denizens, 
though we feared the snakes most of all. 
Most of all we dreaded the poisonous 
vararaca, with its lightning stroke and 
deadly sting. But I was spared even the 
sight of one. McCaleb sitting at his 
radio in an up-river camp one night had 
a startling experience. He was sending 
a message back to New York, his head 
bent over the table above which hung a 
tiny electric light. As he glanced across 
his instrument he saw a cobra crawling 
up the ground wire, attracted by either 
the light or the strange buzzing sound 
from the wireless. McCaleb’s message 
was rudely interrupted. As the head 
came slowly within range he struck out 
with his knife and there was a headless 
serpent writhing on the ground. 

I had begun to think myself immune 
from accidents when | suffered the first 
injury in ten years of flying, mentioned 
here to show that even with the modern 
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devices a trivial accident might throw 
an entire expedition out of joint. We 
had lifted the tail of the plane out of wa- 
ter so it could dry and found a tough root 
bearing on the bottom of the hull. With 
my back and shoulders below the surface 
I was trying to cut it free with a knife 
which had a razor edge. It slipped and 
slashed my left hand clear to the bone, 
severing the nerves. Dr. Shattuck and 
Arnold hastened up and made a tourni- 
quet with a handkerchief and a spanner 
wrench. Back in camp, Bull was ready 
with the anesthetic, nine good drinks of 
cachaca, a sugar-cane rum which caused 
me to forget that I had a hand, though 
I carried it in a splint for three weeks. 

When we were again ready to fly, poor 
Stevens had to do most of the work be- 
cause Wilshusen had been taken to the 
hospital in Manaos, with an infection in 
his leg which kept him there three months. 
He later joined the expedition and worked 
up-river with the main body. My hand 
was almost useless. I let a screw driver 
and our best wrench fall overboard and 
once, tinkering with the hot engine, 
smelled something burning. It was my 
little finger. Still, we flew up the Branco 
in advance of the party, arriving at Boa 
Vista, which was to be our main base 
from there on. 

Boa Vista has about a thousand resi- 
dents, though the parish contains some 
ten thousand in all. It is surrounded by 
open lands, campos over which immense 
herds of cattle range, as far as a hundred 
miles west. From there dense forests 
extend thousands of miles to the Andes 
in Colombia. About thirty miles above 
Boa Vista the Uraricuera and Takutu 
rivers join to form the Branco which we 
had mapped. Our course now lay up 
the Uraricuera some three hundred and 
seventy-five miles. It is a mighty river 
flowing through mountainous country 
with jungle growth. In a stretch of 
ninety miles we noted a drop of 750 feet. 
At one point the entire river drops over a 
ledge 95 feet high. 

We continued the reconnaissance flights 
while the main party was moving up to 
Boa Esperanza, 150 miles by water from 


Boa Vista, and the last settlement on 
the plains, with their vast herds of wild 
cattle and horses. These always made off 
at our approach, running as fast as they 
could go. Outside of the settlements 
we found the Indians equally as fearful 
of o bicho grande. They always had 
warning of our approach and the moment 
they heard the hum of the engine, even 
though we might be out of sight, they 
disappeared. Some would go into hiding 
several days before our arrival so they 
could not even see it. 

On spotting a clearing we might come 
down to find that they had abandoned 
their malloca, the single communal house 
which shelters all the inhabitants. It is 
built on a framework of poles, laced and 
intertwined with vines and foliage, and 
thatched with palms. The ituixaua, or 
chief, appropriates the center for his 
quarters, and the other families arrange 
their meager belongings accordingly, 
everybody sleeping in hammocks woven 
from either strong grass or cord made 
from fibrous plants. 

They are poor people living on the 
natural products of the wilderness, and 
have absolutely nothing to use in trade. 
They have little clothing, many of them 
wearing nothing at all. They have no 
sense of modesty. The women and girls 
gladly posed for pictures and climbed 
aboard the plane—a friendly, curious, and 
interested lot, once they had come out of 
their jungle retreats. They wanted to 
go up in the “big animal.” Occasion- 
ally we found a woman wearing an apron 
of beads, about fifteen inches square, se- 
cured no doubt by trading children as 
life-time servants to one of the native 
ranchers on the lower rivers. It is not 
unusual for an Indian to have several 
wives and a flock of children. 

They were more interested in our 
clothes than anything else, and their eyes 
would shine with joy when we tossed 
them something they could wear, an old 
shirt, a torn cap, or a tattered handker- 
chief, anything made of cloth. Two of 
them sprang for a small red rag no 
bigger than a necktie and before the 
tug-of-war had ended, it was in shreds. 
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When the World Will Starve 


An Article on the Problem of Population and Food Supply 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


In its June issue the Woripv’s Work published an article by Professor E. M. 
East of Harvard University entitled “‘The Menace of Overpopulation,” which was widely 


quoted and elicited many requests for additional articles on this subject. 


Mr. Stefansson 


presents bere a fascinating discussion which recalls in some measure his series on the 


Arctic in this magazine three years ago. 


HUNDRED and _ twenty-seven — 
years ago the clergyman Malthus 


enunciated his famous doctrine 
that population was sometime bound to 
outrun food supply, and that squalor and 
world starvation would follow. 

According to the false Malthusianism 
of Malthus himself, we should all have 
starved to death some time ago. Eng- 
land, according to the unmodified doc- 
trine, should have entered upon the final 
epoch of chronic hunger (or resulting wars 
and pestilences) somewhere around 1845, 
and the rest of the world either a little 
earlier or somewhat later. But here we 
all are, alive, prosperous, and skeptical 
of the various prophets of doom. 

The Neo-Malthusians tell us, grimly, 
that the starvation sentence pronounced 
on humanity by Malthus has not been 
reversed, or commuted, but only stayed. 
They say the advance of population upon 
food supply cannot be checked. 

The world population problem presents 
two dénouements—either we shall eventu- 
ally starve; or, if we find unlimited food, 
we shall in the end trample c. chother 
under foot when there is no longer stand- 
ing room on the earth. 

The vital statisticians, who are wres- 
tling with Neo-Malthusianism, base their 
estimates of the growth of world popula- 
tion on statistics showing increases of 
the past. But reliable figures for the 
whole world have never existed. We 
estimate there are about 1,800,000,000 
mouths to feed just at present—but the 
emphasis is on the word estimate. 

The simplest way to look at the Mal- 





thusian question would be to consider how 
long it takes a population to double. 
Since we can do no better than to assume 
something, we draw our world conclu- 
sions from a study of single countries. 
Finland has doubled three times from 
1749 to the present in spite of emigration; 
the United States has doubled much 
oftener, but that is partly because of 
immigration. The only known country 
that has not doubled its numbers in the 
last century is France. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to assume that world 
population has doubled at least twice in 
the last hundred years. 

But it has been noticed that if you 
ignore both immigration and emigration, 
considering only excess of births over 
deaths, the various peoples are increasing 
less and less rapidly. It is therefore logi- 
cal to suppose that total world population 
may next time take more than a century 
to double twice over. Let us be con- 
servative and say it will be able to double 
only half that often, or once per hundred 
years. That’s a nice round figure, 100 
per cent. increase in 100 years. On the 
basis of that we shall arrive at some 
fairly interesting comparative conclusions 
about the various schemes for increasing 
the food of the world, and about how 
many years each scheme is good for in 
warding off Malthusian world starva- 
tion. 

If we find that all the schemes together 
suffice to produce unlimited food, we 
shall next consider the alternative: How 
soon will our globe have to hang out the 
sign of “Standing Room Only”? 
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640 Possible Improvements in Farming 


Some of the ideas which put Malthus 
and his contemporaries off the track are 
now so strange and out of date that we 
can scarcely conceive that any one could 
ever have held them. One such was 
about what we now call prairies. In 
Europe treeless grasslands, such as those 
of Hungary and Russia, were supposed 
to be incapable of supporting anything 
but a nomad population of stockmen; 
while, west of the Atlantic, as Professor 
Barrows of the University of Chicago has 
shown, the prairies of the United States 
and Canada were considered to be wholly 
worthless as late as 1818, twenty years 
after Malthus first announced his doc- 
trine. Apparently it was supposed that 
they would not support even domestic 
cattle. But the prairies of Europe, the 
two Americas, and Australia, have since 
become the great wheat fields of the world. 
Similar grasslands in Siberia and Africa 
are fast being turned to cereal production. 

This increase of food was not dreamed 
of by Malthus and, of course, changed the 
time element of his calculations. Thanks, 
partly, to increased and increasing wheat, 
we did not starve to death as and when 
predicted; but we are catching up on the 
wheat supply and it alone cannot save 
us from the Malthusian doom. 

The developments in farm machinery 
and transportation were equally unfore- 
seen by Malthus. We are now in a posi- 
tion to produce any year, if we want to, 
much more food than the year preceding. 
A sure promise of higher prices would 
bring at once a considerable increase in 
wheat or corn or potatoes. But the fact 
is that we are producing each year only a 
few per cent. more food than we are 
consuming. If production were for some 
reason kept from increasing beyond the 
present yearly output, the normal, steady 
increase in population would overtake 
the food supply in a few years, and world 
starvation would start—say, in 1935. 

But there are several ways of fending off 
hunger yet a little while beyond that. 

To begin with, we don’t need to eat all 
the food we do eat. The doctors agree 
that more people suffer from overeating 
than from undereating. The food saved 


by the avoidance of gluttony could, with 
the efficiency genius of which we boast, 
be distributed among the underfed,taking 
good care of them and leaving a surplus 
which would allow for, say, a 5 or 10 or 
15 per cent. increase in the world’s popu- 
lation. That would give us all a lease of 
life, so far as hunger is concerned, up to, 
say, 1945. 

We could also save much direct waste 
that comes from our extravagant and slip- 
shod ways. The possible fruits of mere 
economy of this sort may therefore allow 
for another fifty or hundred millions of 
population increase and stave off world 
famine till, say, 1955. 

A conceivable, though a grim and rep- 
rehensible, economy is that of ceasing to 
feed so many animals that are not eco- 
nomically useful—cats and pet dogs and 
race horses and parrots and the like. 
This last economy is of small account. 
Perhaps it might allow of a ten million 
increase of world population, thus mov- 
ing the starvation date ahead one or two 
years, or down to, say, 1956. 

The authorities differ as to how much 
the cultivation of unused lands would add 
to our food supply. Let us calculate on 
anything from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Sticking to the figures we have been using, 
rather to seem concrete than to be exact, 
we may assume that cultivating the last 
acre of the world’s unused lands wouid 
enable us to support anything up to five 
hundred million people more. That 
would bring the world to universal star- 
vation about thirty-three years from our 
previous date of 1956, or in 1989. 

Just because exactness is ridiculous in 
such calculations as these, we are taking 
pains to be ridiculously exact. 

It is variously estimated that the avail- 
able fresh waters of the world will irrigate 
anything from 10 to 25 per cent. of the 
various deserts that are not now available 
for cereal production because of in- 
adequate rainfall. Irrigation and dry 
farming together will make produc- 
tive large so-called deserts in every con- 
tinent and may increase the world’s total 
food by, say, 25 per cent., which enables 
us to say with some confidence that the 
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This country is already fairly well covered with farms, as this map shows. 


Great Hunger is not due till we have of conscious or unconscious anti-Mal- 
added about twenty years to 1989, or thusians—the vegetarians. Most veg- 
in 2009. etarians practise their cult from sen- 

Now we come to a very special class timent or because they think that they 
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But, as this map shows, not all the farm land is im- 
proved. Much more food doubtless can be produced here. 














642 Vegetables, Reindeer, and Ovibos 


improve their health by avoiding meat. 
Thus do emotionalism and food faddism 
play against Malthus, for the eating of 
meat is a wasteful practice. If you feed 
corn to a hog or a steer or a dairy cow 
and then live on the resulting meat and 
milk, you are wasting anything from 
four fifths to nine tenths of the corn. 

There are to-day in the United States 
alone more than sixty million head of 
cattle. Assume, for argument’s sake, that 
half these are in sections too dry for 
cereals. Even so, we have thirty million 
cattle living on land that could be used 
for wheat or potatoes. I don’t know (and 
neither do you, probably) how much more 
a steer eats than you or I. What is im- 
portant is that whether he eats two or 
four or eight times as much as a man, he 
is in any case wasting anything from four 
fifths to nine tenths of whatever he does 
eat. For we can get back from him by 
eating him only one fifth or one tenth of 
the food value of what he consumes. 

This seems to show that vegetarianism 
is going to stave off the Great Hunger by 
several decades. Where there is one 
corn-fed steer to-day, we may have two 
decorous vegetarians to-morrow; for each 
hog we oust from lowa a vegetarian 
will flourish. Thirty million cattle equal 
sixty million vegetarians; sixty million 
hogs equal sixty million vegetarians; 
thirty million sheep equal thirty million 
vegetarians; three hundred and sixty mil- 
lion chickens equal eighteen million vege- 
tarians. And so on for the rest of all 
the birds and beasts. 

These figures are for the United States 
alone. Think of the vast vegetarian 
saving for the whole world. Let us say 
five hundred million extra human beings. 
That would stave off the Great Hunger, 
say, thirty-three years more, or till 2042. 
We are getting far into the future now 
and have emphasized sufficiently the ri- 
diculousness of being exact. Suppose we 
begin talking in still rounder numbers and 
call it 2050. We are safe till 2050 A. D. 
That’s getting to look pretty safe for most 
of us, and most of us favor the policy of 
letting posterity look after itself. This is 
partly for reasons very complimentary 


to posterity—we have confidence in them 
that they will be able to take care of them- 
selves in the matter of food. This is the 
same flattering trust which makes us as- 
sume they will be able to pay off the na- 
tional, municipal, and other debts that 
we are bequeathing to them. We even 
try to imagine they will almost enjoy 
doing it. 


ET us follow our reasoning a little 

further, even if we have already 
saved the world up to and including the 
year 2050. We come, then, next to my 
own pet idea—the one that has led me to 
the study of all the others. 

The world’s domestic animals, except 
the reindeer, are tropical or subtropical 
in origin, and not well adapted to fending 
for themselves in the northern portion of 
the Temperate Zone or anywhere within 
the Arctic. But beyond the northern 
range of our present domestic food ani- 
mals and all the way to the shores of the 
polar sea, there are vast areas, in part 
grass-patches and forest-patches and in 
part level or rolling prairie. All this 
grass can be turned into meat, if the right 
animal is used. Greenland is not only 
the largest island in the Arctic, but much 
the largest in the whole world. Ninety 
per cent. of it is covered with ice, but there 
is moderately good grazing over the re- 
maining 10 per cent. The Scandinavian 
colony in Greenland created a dairy in- 
dustry for home supply, and for some 
slight export to Europe, between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries. That in- 
dustry vanished with the colony, about 
1450 A. D., for reasons not probably di- 
rectly connected with any change in 
climate. The Danes are now reviving 
animal husbandry in Greenland. 

The only other partly ice-covered 
islands in the Arctic are Franz Josef, 
Spitsbergen, Heiberg, Ellesmere, North 
Devon, and perhaps Nicholas II. Un- 
doubtedly more than 25 per cent. of these 
is some sort of pasture. All the other 
arctic islands are fair grazing ground 
throughout most of their areas. Our 
best estimates indicate that if you take 
the arctic islands and the parts of Alaska, 
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Canada, and Siberia lying north of the 
heavy forest, you will have an average of 
grass or other edible forage per acre about 
equal to those sections of Montana or 
Texas that are used for stock because they 
are too dry for cereals. 

The reindeer has been a domestic ani- 
mal since history began, and there are 
now projects for domesticating the ovibos 
(sometimes called “musk ox,” though 
they are not oxen and have no musk). 
They fend for themselves in comfort all 
winter, and are in no more danger of 
freezing in a blizzard than a cow is of 
drowning in a spring shower. Reindeer 
are in vast numbers now in several arctic 
countries; and the ovibos may become 
equally numerous later. 

Some thirty years ago the United States 
Bureau of Education had the wisdom to 
import 1,280 reindeer from Siberia into 
Alaska. These have doubled every three 
years since then, so we now have more 
than 300,000, although 150,000 have 
been butchered for food meantime. Under 
the new policy of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, this is fast de- 
veloping into an export business, and rein- 
deer meat is now served in some of the 
best restaurants and hotels of New York, 
Chicago, and other large cities. 

The United States Biological Survey 
estimates that before 1940 there will 
be something between two and four 
million reindeer in Alaska. Since the an- 
nual turnover will be about 25 per 
cent. of the herds, the yearly export of 
reindeer meat from Alaska, presumably 
mainly to the rest of the United States, 
will be anything from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
head in 1940. By then the breeding 
experts think they will have increased 
the average weight per carcass from the 
present 150 pounds to perhaps 250 
pounds. This all means that by 1940, 
or sooner, we may have on sale in the 
United States per year between 50,000 
and 100,000 tons of reindeer meat. 

With the growth of population and the 
increasing pressure on food supply, all 
land capable of producing vegetable foods 
for direct consumption wilt have to be 
gradually converted from stock ranch- 
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ing to [cereals, orchards, and market 
gardens. 

Range cattle are doomed in the com- 
paratively near future (within, say, a 
hundred years) because the land on which 
they graze is capable of producing corn 
or apples, and more valuable if so used. 
But, so far as the modern agriculturalists 
can see, there is no food plant suitable for 
direct human consumption that can grow 
in the lands north of the forests where 
the reindeer are native. The reindeer is, 
therefore, the one animal already domes- 
tic that can save the world from — 
sory vegetarianism. 

We have been talking about beasts al- 
ready domestic. I can state here only 
briefly what I have argued to the extent 
of a whole book elsewhere, that the ovi- 
bos, which can so easily be domesticated, 
will eventually become even more impor- 
tant than the reindeer because they eat 
by choice certain kinds of arctic vegeta- 
tion which the reindeer does not eat ex- 
cept by compulsion. Incidentally, the 
ovibos also produces a fine wool. 

We estimate that the northern grazing 
lands—now wholly unused for any food 
production for civilized man, but capable 
of producing as much meat to the acre 
as the wild lands of Texas and Australia— 
have a total area more than one and a 
half times that of the entire United States 
—roughly, 200,000 square miles in 
Alaska, 1,500,000 square miles in Can- 
ada, 3,000,000 square miles in northern 
Europe and northern Asia. 

But even with this vast area, the full 
utilization of all the northern grasslands 
for meat production is only one more 
stop-gap. It puts off by a few decades 
the climax foreseen by Malthus. So far 
as our consideration has gone, his ulti- 
mate victory is as sure as that of old age. 
Believe as you like in the lengthening of 
life through careful eating, the avoidance 
of all excess, the full utilization of medi- 
cine and surgery, including whatever op- 
timistic view you like of the modern 
rejuvenating schemes, and you neverthe- 
less realize that death will eventually 
come. Similarly is world famine from 
over-population bound to come, unless 
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you find something more effective than 
the palliatives we have just been con- 
sidering. This last one, as we said, is 
good for perhaps three decades, which 
moves the year of the world hunger 
ahead to about 2080 A. D. 

With all my pride in my own stop-gap 
of turning the billions of tons of arctic 
grass into meat, I must concede that the 
farming of the ocean is a more important 
one. No one knows just what variety 
there will be in this ocean food supply. 
Of course, there will be the fishes and the 
clams and the eels. There will be the 
beef of the seal and the walrus and the 
whale. There may be floating plants we 
can cultivate in salt water for direct 
human consumption. There certainly 
will be others, like the alge, which we 
can encourage to grow more abundantly 
for the sake of the animals which we 
will eat after they have grown large and 
fat by eating the plants. Cut down by 
three the optimistic estimate that an acre 
of sea will produce as much as an acre of 
land, and you still have a doubling of 
the world’s present food output. That 
gives us a whole century of grace, or 
down to 2180 A. D. 

We come now to a vastly more import- 
ant development, on the threshold of 
which it is well known that we stand 
to-day, after having foreseen it for several 
generations. Wecan already make out of 
the air certain foods that are suitable for 
direct humanconsumption. Notonlycan 
we make the nutriments; we can make the 
flavors as well. The same or a similar 
nourishing paste can be made to taste 
like beef gravy or cocoanut or almost 
whatever you like. Wedo not know how 
soon it will be that we can begin to make 
carbohydrates as cheaply in a factory as 
we now make them in a garden, but few 
chemists of standing doubt that the time 
will come. Then we shall have a practi- 
cally unlimited food supply. 

If these triumphs materialize, we shall 
be no longer faced with the Malthusian 
question of “When are we going to 
starve to death?”’ But we shall be faced 


with an equally important, if more re- 





Becomes a Pessimist 


mote, problem: How soon will there be 
standing room only on the earth? 

Again, assuming peace and prosperity, 
remember how infant mortality is being 
decreased, how pestilences are being 
avoided and stopped, how curative and 
preventive medicine are increasing their 
power from day to day, how altruism 
is growing and the benefits of our science 
spreading to the ends of the earth. 
Remember these things and you cannot 
ignore the result. There will be double- 
decked streets within half a century not 
only in New York and Chicago, but in 
London and Paris and Moscow, in Tokyo 
and Canton and Melbourne. 

The optimists, who think of food from 
the air feeding a twenty-story world, 
realize that there must be a limit some- 
where. So the optimist becomes, in the 
end, a pessimist. He is forced to admit 
that food and more food is not a perma- 
nent solution of the population problem. 

We have seen, then, the weakness of 
the plans proposed by the optimists— 
the cultivation of waste lands, increased 
use of fertilizers, the conquest of the . 
deserts by irrigation and dry farming, the 
utilization of the arctic prairies for rein- 
deer and ovibos grazing, the farming of 
the ocean, and the manufacture of food 
out of the air. So the optimists have no 
real solutions at all—only stop-gaps. 

The pessimists do offer definite solu- 
tions: the continuation of pestilences and 
of wars. 

One plan has already been found and 
is being hopefully submitted to the op- 
timists—birth control. Some, indeed, be- 
ing inured to disease and slaughter, are 
even more horrified by the suggested 
plan of birth limitation than they are by 
the specters of famine and war. 

As an ultimate thing, the world has to 
face birth control, or pestilence and war 
—unless you can think of a fourth evil 
you prefer to any of these three. 

We could, of course, “pass the buck” 
to posterity. That is an easy way for 
us. Conceivably they might not like our 
solution, anyway, preferring one of their 
own. 
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Fosdick, Liberal Preacher 
Who is to Found a Church Lincoln Could Have Joined 


suburb of Buffalo, New York, a 

gang of boys climbed up through 
the steeple of the Methodist Church and 
after much arduous labor succeeded in 
removing the clapper from the bell which 
summoned the faithful to meeting. The 
Presbyterians down the street shared a 
somewhat similar fate, for the young 
vandals tried their mightiest to wrest 
the clapper from the Presbyterian bell 
and, failing, wrapped about it various 
articles of clothing and left it mute. 

One lad who made this sally against 
the church bells in his community and 
silenced them for the time being, grew up 
and became that liberal preacher, author, 
lecturer, and teacher, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick—a bit of history which probably 
will be welcomed by the Fundamentalists 
who have made him their principal object 
of attack and, perforce, chief spokesman 
for the Modernists. 

His career thus far—he is only forty- 
seven—is a spiritual adventure made 
doubly interesting because it reflects a 
similar experience in so many other lives. 
There comes a time in almost every life 
when questions arise about the ancient 
formulations of religious faith and the 
scientifically improbable tales associated 
with religious history. Questioning often 
leads either to abject credulity or to 
agnosticism, either of which is unsatisfac- 
tory. Men must have a personal religion 
that they can honestly believe. And 
this is the story of one man’s personal 
faith, how it developed and what it stands 
for. You will see that he pursued 


S = years ago in Lancaster, a 


neither of the courses ordinarily adopted. 
He found his own faith. 

He is the most discussed preacher in 
this country. The Presbyterians have 
quarreled over him, an ordained Baptist 
minister. The Baptists are disturbed 
at his return to a pulpit of that denomina- 
tion. He has proved exceedingly irksome 
to the orthodox among all creeds and 
denominations. To the liberals, especially 
those who want a positive, constructive, 
intelligible faith, he is a champion. The 
great mass of people, also, who belong 
to no church are enthusiastic about him 
because he preaches a practical working 
religion, which is none the less religious 
and reverent, and which everybody can 
understand. 

To-day he is a professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York and the 
pastor-elect of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, which includes in its member- 
ship the Rockefeller families and many 
other prominent persons—one of the most 
influential parishes in the United States. 
On accepting this charge he stipulated 
that an adequate edifice should be erected 
and the conditions of membership so 
changed that it would be a church that 
Abraham Lincoln might have joined. 

Lincoln, you will recall, never joined 
a church because he could not subscribe 
to the complicated dogmas and rituals. 
Dr. Fosdick will admit to full membership 
in his church any who sincerely desire to 
be disciples of Christ, without creedal 
tests and with or without immersion, as 
they may desire. 

Dr. Fosdick thinks that Christianity is 
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primarily a way of living. He is a real 
believer in Jesus and His principles of life. 
Christ-likeness, he says, is the criterion 
of Christianity, and to substitute any- 
thing else is to ruin Christianity. To 
believe in an inerrant book or an infallible 
organization or a philosophical creed— 
that is not Christianity. To think that 
God made the world in six days or that a 
fish swallowed a man or that an axe-head 
floated or that she-bears destroyed little 
children at Deity’s behest—that is not 
Christianity. To believe in a static 
heaven or a hopeless hell—that is not 
Christianity. Indeed, on that last point 
Dr. Fosdick has ancestral backing. A 
paternal great-grandfather, a Baptist 
minister, was expelled from the church 
for refusing to believe in hell. 

Dr. Fosdick’s broad-mindedness when 
it comes to denominational relationships 
may be partly due to his early religious 
training. Though he was baptized in a 
church of that denomination, he attended 
a Presbyterian Sunday school and a 
Methodist young people’s meeting dur- 
ing the formative years of his boyhood. 

At the age of seven he had what he has 
termed a revolutionary religious experi- 
ence. It was a genuine evangelical con- 
version, with a profound sense of sin and 
need, a radiant consciousness of forgive- 
ness and release, and a grateful deter- 
mination to spend his life in Christian 
service. He resolved then to be a foreign 
missionary. This disturbed his parents, 
who felt that it was abnormal in a boy 
of his years. 

After he was graduated from Central 
High School in Buffalo at the head of his 
class, he went to Colgate University. 
There as a freshman he met his first 
religious crisis. Theretofore he had taken 
for granted the literal interpretation of 
the Bible and all that it might mean. 
The Christian influence in his home had 
not been sufficiently rigid and intolerant 
to arouse in him rebellion. The crash 
came, as it invariably comes, in. the 
adolescent period when children who 
have credulously accepted what they were 
told begin to become independent, to 
weigh, balance, and criticize. 


There was Samson, the strong man 
among the Hebrews, and there was 
Hercules, the Greek. Why, he asked 
himself, should the story of Samson be 
accepted as necessarily and infallibly 
true and that of Hercules be regarded as 
merely a myth? What was the justifica- 
tion for thus classifying differently two 
shadowy Sandows of antiquity? How 
could one story be held sacred and in- 
errant and the other treated as a legend? 
It led the youth to startled thinking. 
The student saw that he had grown up 
in an attitude in which he no longer 
could believe. Here was a college man 
who wanted to be right and to know that 
he was right, yet who could not any 
longer believe a thing only because it 
was in the Bible. 

That was the beginning of a long period 
of mental turmoil and unhappiness. He 
was deeply and inescapably religious 
by temperament, but he determined to 
test his religion by intellectual honesty 
and to keep none of it that he could not 
keep on mentally honorable terms. At 
the beginning of his junior year he went 
to his mother and told her that he was 
going to clear God out of the universe, 
start all over, and see what he could find, 
that henceforth he would take nothing 
for granted. 

Gradually he came through to solid 
ground. He began to clear his woods and 
find light and spaciousness and horizon. 
Old frameworks of thought in which his 
early religion had been set fell away, 
but new ones began to come. John 
Fiske of Harvard helped him, as he did 
others, to a spiritual interpretation of 
evolution. He gave up an authoritative 
religion of inerrant Scriptures and binding 
creeds, but he found ever more alluring 
a religion of spiritual adventure. A 
course in philosophy helped him back to 
a rational faith in God—not the anthropo- 
morphic deity of his childish imaginings, 
but the creative power from whom all 
things come, interpreted in spiritual, not 
in materialistic terms. He was by nature 


religious; he wanted to be religious; he 
began to think that perhaps, in spite of 
all the obscurantism of the churches, he 
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might be intelligently religious. He had 
almost lost that hope. It was a great 
day when it began coming back again. 

He determined to become a Christian 
minister. Before he returned to college 
for his senior year he went for a walk 
with his father and told him about 
it, explaining that he wanted most of all 
to make a spiritual contribution to his 
generation. His father remarked: “You 
know as well as | do that you will never 
be happy out of the ministry.” 

Dr. William Newton Clarke of Colgate, 
a theologian noted for his first-rate and 
honest mind, encouraged him. “One 
example,” said Gladstone, “is worth a 
thousand arguments.” Dr. Clarke was 
an example of a high grade, candid mind 
and a devout Christian faith combined. 
After graduating from college at the head 
of his class, Fosdick spent another year 
under Dr. Clarke’s tutelage. He then 
entered Union Theological Seminary, 
which the Fundamentalists denounce for 
its liberal culture. 

He shied away from preaching at first. 
He thought of teaching. His battle for 
personal religion had been intellectual. 
He naturally thought of religion in in- 
tellectual terms. Meantime, in New 
York, he began getting close to life. 
During his first year at Union he not only 
studied theology at the seminary and 
philosophy at Columbia University; he 
also conducted a mission at Mariners’ 
Temple at Oliver and Henry streets, 
just off the Bowery. 

Sometimes he held as many as nine 
services in the lodging houses of that 
district in a single Sunday. He stumbled 
on just about everything in the way of 
sin, failure, and human wreckage. He 
was in a fair way to learn that religion 
is something more than its intellectual 
formulations. 

He began to preach. Those first audi- 
ences would take no vague exhortations. 
They wanted no religious rose water. 
Most of them were having their hell on 
earth and felt it more poignantly than 
the preacher. To reach them he had to 
talk personally and practically. They 
knew more of life than he did. There 
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was no place fororatory or sentimentalism. 
Perhaps it was there that he began to 
acquire simplicity, sincerity, and direct- 
ness—the trinity of qualities which packs 
his audiences to-day. His speech is 
notable for its lack of conventional re- 
ligious phraseology. He speaks the Eng- 
lish of the average man, and slang, too, 
on occasion. 

But he could not stand the strain of 
so much work, despite the great nervous 
reserve on which he depended to offset 
fatigue. He collapsed. The breakdown 
sent him home a nervous wreck. He 
found himself plunged into the hardest 
personal experience of his life. He did 
no work throughout his twenty-third 
year. He could not sleep or study or 
play. There were periods of deep de- 
spondency. On the threshold of his 
career he was physically down and almost 
out. He ran the gamut of all the emo- 
tions experienced by failures. He 
explored most of the labyrinth of mel- 
ancholia. 

Yet somewhere in his spirit there re- 
mained the spark which, no matter how 
it might flicker, was never quite extin- 
guished. He gradually pulled himself 
out of this slough of despond. It was the 
hardest and, as often happens, one of the 
most valuable experiences of his career. 
Again he found an open road to the under- 
standing of vital religion. He needed 
religion; he faced a difficult fight for self- 
mastery, and that he credits with having 
convinced him of the value of prayer. 
He was thrown back on it when every 
material thing had failed him. 

At the end of a year he was at work 
again, reflecting the further change that 
had occurred. From the _ intellectual 
inquisitor of religion, he had become the 
religious devotee. He was no longer 
merely a critic. He had experienced 
that which the average preacher would 
call “the presence of God.” He wanted 
to make that real to other people. Re- 
ligion had become more to him than 
systematized doctrine. It was a life. 


The trouble, as he saw it, was that 
religion had grown stiff and formal, a 
matter of sects and creeds, rituals and 
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dogmas. His appeal was to actual ex- 
perience. Religion seemed to him the 
most exciting thing in the world, an ad- 
venturous way of living. He decided to 
do his utmost to breathe new life into the 
old faith, to interpret it in modern forms 
of thought, and thus to help the Christian 
Church out into vital power over the new 
generation. 

That was twenty-three years ago. He 
went back to the seminary and during 
his last student year served as assistant 
pastor at the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York, under Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, father of the editor. Dr. 
Lorimer encouraged him to preach. By 
this time Fosdick wanted above all else 
to preach. 

On graduating he went to the First 
Baptist Church in Montclair, New Jersey, 
taking with him his bride, who was Miss 
Florence Whitney of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. They remained in Montclair 
eleven years. The church grew. The 
congregation increased in size. A new 
building was erected. The people were 
liberal and intelligent and they worked 
with him wholeheartedly. Otherwise, he 
would not have remained. He was too 
independent to be hampered by preju- 
dices. The conditions of membership 
were changed to admit as associates any 
evangelical Christians who wished to 
come in. Later this practice was fol- 
lowed by other churches. 

His books on religious subjects were 
commencing to attract attention. “The 
Manhood of the Master” and “The As- 
surance of Immortality” came first, and 
then “The Meaning of Prayer,” which is 
now marked “350th Thousand.” In 
1915 he left Montclair for his professor- 
ship at the seminary. He taught during 
the week and spent each week-end preach- 
ing and lecturing at the colleges. Al- 
ready he was recognized as a spiritual 
leader among the younger generation, 
especially among the young preachers. 
They knew him for an authority on the 
meaning of the Bible in modern terms. 
“The Modern Use of the Bible” was the 
subject of his major course at the semi- 
nary. 
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Yet, for all this success and the op- 
portunity afforded for study, he found it 
lacking in one respect. He became 
hungry for settled relationships, tired of 
wandering about [talking to strangers. 
His idea of successful preaching is to get 
immediate results. His test of a sermon 
is the number of people who come after- 
ward for personal help. He keeps office 
hours like a physician. When a visitor 
tells of spiritual troubles, melancholias, 
despairs, he can understand. People 
start to tell him what they are up against, 
and he often stops them and tells them 
their own story. “Now, how did you 
know that?” they exclaim. 

This sympathetic interest in people 
and the yearning for personal contacts 
made him after four years of itinerant 
ministry receptive to the offer when the 
First Presbyterian Church in New York 
invited him to be associate pastor, though 
he remained a Baptist. He was there 
six years, preaching and working heart 
and soul with his brother clergymen, 
though of another denomination. The 
church, which is one of the oldest in 
America and with a membership com- 
monly called conservative, became filled 
to capacity. 

Dr. Fosdick has never sought credit 
for it, but the others say that under his 
inspiring leadership all hands worked 
without friction. He did not preach 
Presbyterianism, nor any other form of 
sectarianism. 

Fundamentalism lifted its head. The 
conservatives in the various Protestant 
denominations saw the churches drifting 
into the hands of the younger and liberal 
preachers. Liberalism was growing in 
the universities. The old-timers saw that 
liberalism would soon control the secta- 
rian organizations. They saw this and 
set out to gain control of the churches 
and the ecclesiastical situation. 

Among the Presbyterians the question 
was, Where should they strike first? In 
the First Presbyterian Church was Dr. 
Fosdick, a Baptist in a Presbyterian 
pulpit—a fine target because a charge 
of ecclesiastical irregularity could be 
brought. They selected him for attack. 
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This was a safe thing for them to do, 
because he, a Baptist, could not be 
brought to trial in a presbytery and they 
knewit. The Fundamentalists have con- 
sistently dodged a heresy trial. 

One Sunday he made his sermon a plea 
for tolerance. “Shall the Fundamental- 
ists Win?” was his subject. He dwelt 
on the Virgin Birth, the atonement, the 
infallibility of the Bible. He explained 
his liberal position, trying to show that 
the churches should be hospitable enough 
to include people who differ on such mat- 
ters of theology. He protested against 
intolerance and bigotry. After that the 
storm broke. The Presbyterian Assem- 
bly ordered the church to have him sub- 
scribe to its tenets in the seventeenth- 
century Westminster Confession or else 
resign. Of course, he could not recant. 
He resigned. He could not be bound by 
an ancient and official creed. 

There was one thing the Fundamental- 
ists did not know. Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin, pastor of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, himself a liberal, was retiring 
from active work. He and others in the 
church recognized in Dr. Fosdick the man 
they would like to have as his successor. 
Last spring he agreed to accept the new 
charge, conditionally. They must build 
a new church, away from the exclusive 
Park Avenue section in New York City, 
in the cosmopolitan neighborhood of 
Columbia University. Columbia has the 
largest student population in the world, 
young men and women representing all 
walks of life in every section of this and 
other countries. There are additional 
thousands of school teachers at Columbia 
during the summer—valuable and in- 
fluential intellectual material. There is 
International House, a cosmopolitan club 
housing educated citizens of sixty dif- 
ferent nations, the Horace Mann School, 
Union Theological Seminary, and pos- 
sibly a half million other men, women, 
and children in a small area of the 
city. 

There they are building him a new 
church, one that Lincoln might have 
joined. Instead of a few hundred per- 


sons it will seat twenty-five hundred. 
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It will be an all-the-year-around and a 
seven-day-a-week church, with a staff of 
ministers, assistants, and other workers 
appointed without regard to their de- 
nominational affiliations, simply on their 
ability and usefulness. The church will 
be open to everybody who wants to try 
the venture of Christian living. The 
narrow denominational restrictions are 
gone. 

The gist of Dr. Fosdick’s position can 
be briefly put. He thinks that vital 
religion is a living thing. The core of it 
and the abiding essence in it are the ex- 
periences of the soul which persist through 
all changes of thought. World-views, 
philosophies, scientific formulations alter, 
but sin and forgiveness, moral need and 
renewal, fellowship with God, the spirit- 
ual values of reverence, humility, sin- 
cerity, and moral courage, the abiding 
worth of Jesus’s principles of life, and the 
adventure of applying them to personal 
character and social life—these go on 
through all the centuries. The Funda- 
mentalist identifies the truth of Christi- 
anity with some one or more of its 
intellectual formulations in the past. 
Dr. Fosdick refuses to do that. He 
reverences the past, but he refuses to be 
mentally bound by it. He loves it, but 
he will not swear unquestioning alle- 
giance to its binding authority. In Bible 
and creed alike he distinguishes between 
the permanent spiritual values and the 
transient mental frameworks in which 
they were expressed. He does not con- 
fuse the jewel with its setting. 

Dr. Fosdick feels that he has been 
forced into a position of leadership, 
largely by those who have announced 
themselves as his enemies. He does not 
like to be hailed as a pioneer. Regard- 
ing the policy of withdrawing compul- 
sory immersion from the church he has 
pointed out that the idea was not original 
with him. Many English churches fol- 
low this policy and the Mt. Morris 
Baptist Church in New York admitted 
to full membership without immersion 
years ago. But there was no Fundamen- 
talist issue then, no Fosdick for a tar- 
get. With a becoming sense of modesty, 
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The Rockefellers for many 
years attended the old 
Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, of which Dr. 
Charles F. Aked (shown in 
upper insert) was the noted 
pastor. Recently the con- 
gregation moved to the new 
Park Avenue edifice, shown 
in the lower picture, with 
the Rev. Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin as pastor. The 
photograph of John D. 
Rockefeller and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was taken 
on the day Dr. Fosdick 
preached his first sermon 








religion if it is served up tothemin 
the old terms of a world manufac- 
tured by fiat and run by miracle. 

He numbers among his friends 
as many scientists as theologians. 
He finds the scientists among the 
most reverent, humble, and un- 
selfish of men. He does not fear 
their work. Any faith that can- 
not stand light he does not want. 
Evolution and the reign of law 
seem to him as useful religiously 
as they are scientifically. 

And yet he is_ profoundly 
conservative for all that. His 
real interest is in people and in 
what happens to their characters. 

- He is anxious about 











in the Park Avenue Church. © Kadel 

& Herbert 
he looks upon himself more in 
the light of one gathering up the 
thoughts of others. His leader- 
ship, he thinks, is largely acci- 
dental. It has been thrust on him. 
He proposes, however, not to 
flinch from it. He is tired of the 
dodging of issues and the intellec- 
tual trimming going on in the 
churches. He is desperately anx- 
ious that the new generation shall 
not lose religion and he knows that 
the new generation cannot keep 








and devoted to 
{ young people in 
* | particular. He be- 





= lieves inthem. He 
. * | likes the candor, 
-.. | independence, and 


freedom from cant 
of the new genera- 
tion. But he is 
sure that it never 
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will be well with them if they lack the 
inward ideals, motives, and inspirations 
which a vital religion supplies. The real 
motive which leads him so persistently to 
go on with his teaching, through all kinds 
of attack, is not that he wishes to destroy 
something, but that he wants youth to 
be Christian, and he’proposes therefore to 
talk to youth about Christianity in terms 
that the new generation can understand. 


The Dictator 
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Many have compared him to Henry 
Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks as 
the outstanding preacher of his time. 


He deprecates that. Nevertheless, there 
are increasing numbers who believe that 
when the history of these times is written 
it will take note of Harry Fosdick as the 
bearer of the torch of liberalism and 
understanding in this generation. 
—Howard Mingos. 


of Venezuela’ 


Who Applies Some cf Henry Ford’s Methods to Government 


UAN VICENTE GOMEZ, President 
of Venezuela, last of the great 
caudillos, is one of the most loved and 
one of the most hated men of his 

continent. To his friends he is Restorer, 
Savior, Benemérito; to his foes, Dictator, 
Despot, Tyrant. 

At ten years of age, Juan Vicente 
Gomez prodded the mules of an Andes 


pack train over the rough trails of 
Tachira, but now at sixty-eight he is, and 
has been for sixteen years, the most 
striking ruler in Latin America and one 
of the most important figures in Span- 
ish-American politics. He is strangely 
reminiscient of Porfirio Diaz of Mexico, 
and his supporters point out that he is 
the power which in sixteen years has 




















He has beaten his sword into a plowshare and he pulls it with a tractor. 


President Gomez, whose resem- 


blance to Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota was noted by his interviewer, likes to think of himself as a 


farmer, not a military dictator. 


*All photographs in this article copyright by Thomas F. Lee. 


He is an admirer of Henry Ford. 
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The President and his sons take a great inte rest in the cattle business, and have crossed the 
Holstein with the Indian Zebu. José Vicente, the Vice-President, is an expert with the lasso. 


turned Venezuela from bankruptcy to 
solvency, who has converted international 
enmities into friendships, who has re- 
stored peace and industry in the place of 
revolution and idleness, and who with a 
system of admirable highways has tied a 
loose group of communities into Federal 
unity which has as its motto: “Peace, 
Work, and Country.” 

Before | undertook my five months’ 
first-hand inquiry into the facts about 
Venezuela, | was prejudiced against an 
“inhuman despot.” In New York | 
had heard his name linked with first-hand 
tales of murder, imprisonment, exile, 
cruelty, and oppression. | approached 
my task with no liking. I had been 
assured that entry into the country would 
be attended with unpleasant experiences 
and that a troop of spies would dog my 
movements, search my baggage, and open 
my letters. That these direful prophecies 
never were fulfilled was a keen disappoint- 


ment—] felt that | had been denied thrills 
that rightfully belonged to me. 

Before attempting to see the man who 
had molded modern Venezuela and now 
rules it, | began a systematic study of 
the country and his work. | traveled 
thousands of miles from Guayana and 
the llanos to the Andes and Maracaibo, 
over roads that might be compared to 
our own great highways—roads that had 
been cut out of the face of sheer cliffs, 
stretched along the banks of tumbling 
rivers, or carried over snow-covered 
paramos. 

I found much to criticize: monopolies 
that seemed oppressive, laws and cus- 
toms that seemed to strangle industry, 
Presidential favorites who appeared to 
convert public utilities to their own pri- 
vate benefits. But, I reflected, this may 
be observed wherever government exists. 

With a background of twenty years’ 
experience in Latin-American travel and 
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He has built new cotton mills and hopes to create a textile industry in Venczuela. In 
the upper insert a boy is picking cotton from the perennial bush on which it grows. 


research, | entered upon the long trip 
throughout the country, alone. | talked 
personally to every one whom I cared 
to approach. | heard the unfavorable 
opinion of enemies and the laudation of 
friends. I knew the viewpoint of the 
New York revolutionary group and | 
heard it reéchoed among the smaller 
groups in Trinidad and Cficuta. During 
the first few weeks and without realizing 
it, | gathered material for sensational 
publicity—I found myself looking for 
matter of that character—and then | 
stopped and took stock. Here is what 
I found: 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


Anarchy—treasury bankrupt— Peace—safety for life and be- 
commerce and industry dead— longings—a national surplus 
people revolutionists or victims of many millions—credit— 
of revolution—life and prop- respect—national develop- 
erty alike unsafe. ment—liberty to work and to 
enjoy the fruit of work. 


One hesitates to be merely sensational 
in face of this array of facts. 
Nowhere in Latin America had | seen 


such deliberate and effective effort to 
extend arteries of police power and lines 
of transportation. | viewed the resources 
of Venezuela from cattle to gold—from 
rubber, sugar, coffee, and cotton, to oil, 
in the light of these new lanes to market. 
It dawned upon me that back of this ef- 
fort some intelligent entity was working 
to a definite end and that, to appreciate 
the Venezuela of to-day and the force 
that has created it, one must hark back 
two decades and again stand in the 
presence of anarchy and industrial chaos. 

Three hours from Caracas, over a con- 
crete and macadam highway that skirts 
narrow valleys choked with cane and then 
climbs over a ridge of purple mountains 
into the plains of Aragua, Juan Vicente 
Gomez has built his real capital. 
There, in the city of Maracay, he spends 
much of his time in touch with his farms 
and cattle ranches; and there I went to 
meet him. Maracay is a clean little city 
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Perhaps the military value of 
this petit capital is greater 
than the value of cotton fields, 
lush pastures, or comfortable 
homes. 

The Presidential home is a 
large solid building of the 
Spanish type, with deep-set, 
barred windows, one entrance, 
and a cool patio filled with 
palms and shrubs. In front, 
in the park, great Saman trees 








A stretch of new road cut into the side of tower above the monument to 
a precipitous mountain in the interior. the Yankee soldiers who fought 




















This photograph shows how the road building program is being carried out. Hundreds 
are employed on this one project, and there are many others throughout the country. 


filled with the patio homes 
brought into Spain by the 
Moors. To the north a lofty 
ridge of mountains bars the 
way tothe Caribbean. Tothe 
west is Lake Valencia, stretch- 
ing toward San Carlos, and to 
the south the brown foothills 
lead into the endless llanos. 
A military man would see in 
Maracay a strategic point 
which must be passed by An- 
dino or Llanero army bent 
upon the capture of Caracas. 

















The road here is narrow and the careless 
driver might have a long drop to the bottom. 
Most of the traffic is of slow animals. 





























with the Venezuelans in their 
war of independence; to one 
side is the cathedral. Two 
policemen guard the door. 
Other than this there is little 
difference between the Presi- 
dential home and those of a 
hundred other residents of the 
town. 

In the patio groups of men 
awaited their turn with the 
General. Swarthy Andinos 
with square-cut heads, high 
cheek-bones, and almond- 
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The ox cart is still in wide use in Vene- 
zuela, but they need good roads, too. 

















There is no tractor on this farm in the misty desolations of the high Andes 
—only the oxen and the crooked stick, the oldest plow known to mankind. 











shaped eyes were there— 
Llaneros, men from Guayana, 
from Caracas—Valencia. This 
was the court and these were 
the followers coming for favor, 
office, reprimand, counsel. One 
by one they went into that 
presence — as they came out 
their faces did not trouble to 
conceal satisfaction, apprehen- 
sion, disappointment, fear. 








laking a lesson from Ford, the dictator for military pur- 
poses has standardized the donkey harness throughout the : 4 
country. This charcoal cart, however, is exempt. firm hand in which the three 





General Gomez rules his fol- 
lowers and his people with a 
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The Presidential palace or capitol building at Caracas is called the ‘‘ Yellow House.” 


functions of govern- 
ment unite—his 
word is final. 

Then came my 
turn, for | was to 
have a day with 
this man—to ac- 
company him in his 
usual round of work 
and play. We 
crossed the patio 
under a palm where 
a yellow parrot kept 
repeating mean- 
ingly “‘Que quisi- 
era? Que quisi- 
era?”’ [What might 
you want?], then on 
past guards and 
through Spanish 
doorways. The 

















President was 
standing to greet 
me. 

The man before 
me was stockily 
built and above 
average height. He 
wore a fatigue uni- 
form, high boots, a 
loose blouse with 
the bars of a general 
on the shoulders, a 
broad-brimmed 
panama hat. He 
looked middle-age 
—but not old. He 
has the eagle-like 
beak of the born 
leader, a broad fore- 
head, high cheek- 
bones, rather small 

















At Maracay the President has a small zodlogical garden, where this aquatic scene was photographed. 
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eyes covered with glasses. A grayish 
drooping moustache conceals the mouth 
and frames a rather small chin. He has 
a kind face—when he smiles through the 
rimmed spectacles, it is almost benign. 
His hands, small as those of a woman, 
were fitted into gray cotton gloves. He 
carried a riding crop. There was some- 
thing about him elusively reminiscent of 
Porfirio Diaz. 

We went out—his sons and grandson 
joined him in the patio and followed him 
into a luxurious car. I was hurried into 
the next car with the President’s friend 
and physician. Behind us for half a mile 
came a procession of automobiles filled 
with the staff, ministers of the Cabinet, 
would-be office-holders, visiting state 
officials, mere visitors—probably a hun- 
dred persons in all. 

“You are accorded a distinguished 
honor,” whispered my companion. “This 
is the first time, to my knowledge, that 
the President has ever permitted a for- 
eigner to ride between himself and his 
staff.” 

I murmured appreciation and we were 
whisked on, out of town, down tree- 
shaded roads bordered with deep pas- 
tures. We were en route to Diamante— 
the General’s dairy and breeding ranch. 
This dairy is modern and, clean. One’s 
attention is held first by the well-kept 
state of yards and buildings and second by 
the humped Zebu cattle. The President 
was out of his machine and pushing toward 
the herd, lined up in long rows of stalls. 

“General,” I said, “1 know that Vene- 
zuela is one of the world’s great cattle 
countries and I know that you are a cattle 
man—tell me briefly what you are trying 
to accomplish for the cattle business of 
your country.” 

The old Andino stopped and turned to 
me. His little grandson slipped in through 
the crowd and pushed a small hand into 
the larger one. 

“Our lIlanos are closer to New York 
and your eastern markets by water, than 
are the plains of Texas,” he began. “ You, 
yourself, have crossed them—they could 
supply your country with cheaper meat 
than you can possibly raise. Some day 
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you will come to us for your beef. I am 
trying to do three things: develop a 
breed of cattle that will produce much 
meat, give milk, and resist the garrapata 
[tick]. I have brought the cow from 
your country and the bull from India. 
I have crossed the Holstein with the 
Zebu—there is the result.” 

He pointed to a sleek cow munching 
chop-feed from a trough. 

“That animal is half-Holstein, half- 
Zebu. Its offspring is crossed with our 
own llanos cattle. We have in this man- 
ner developed a breed of meat- and milk- 
producers capable of hunting their food 
and water on our ranges. 

“T am trying to teach my people to eat 
butter. In our country, lard is the prin- 
cipal fat food, just as it is throughout 
Spanish America. I believe many of 
our most serious ailments are caused by 
the excessive and continuous use of lard. 
Down on our llanos hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle are raised; but cream, but- 
ter, and even milk are all but unknown. 
Down there they say that they never 
will be used until some one finds a way 
to milk a cow from horseback, but I 
know they can be taught—I know this 
can be made a great dairy country. To- 
day | am making as good butter as milk 
and cream can produce. I brought a 
Danish expert to install the machinery 
and teach our people the art of butter- 
making. When he tested our butter he 
said that it might be adulterated with 25 
per cent. oleomargarine. I refused to do 
this—I want my people to know and to 
learn to use the pure fat food.” 

The General talked slowly in clear 
Spanish (the Andino, unlike the Llanero, 
speaks good Spanish), occasionally rais- 
ing his voice when saying something 
which he did not want me to lose. It is 
a widespread notion among the country 
people of Venezuela that if they only 
speak loudly enough to foreigners they 
will be understood. I felt the General 
had somewhat of this belief of the com- 
mon people—he is one of them. 

We crossed to a concrete warehouse in 
which corn was piled. The President 
picked up an ear. 
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“See,” he said, “corn is now one of our 
great crops. It is the food of our people 
and their stock. The cattle eat it in this 
form, we eat it in arepas or ayacas [corn 
cakes]. When I became President we 
did not raise the corn we consumed—it 
had been the custom to buy it abroad. 
A commercial house of Caracas offered 
me a large credit to buy the usual supply 
—but | refused it. My people must 
raise what they eat or go hungry.” 

Then, with a dramatic sweep of the 
arm: “Look at all this rich land—it 
cries for some one to till it.” He took up 
an ear of corn and turned to the crowd 
back of us: “ How many grains are there 
on this cobPp—what?—you don’t know? 
Well, there are about five hundred. 
Each ear will produce 500-fold—we must 
plant corn to feed ourselves and our 
cattle—it is good business.”” Then, turn- 
ing to me: “Sefior Lee, this is a rich 
beautiful country—anything grows—yet 
many of my people have been paupers in 
the lap of luxury—I want to help them 
claim their riches. We save everything 
here—the husks we grind and feed with 
meal and the cobs we burn at the lactu- 
ario [creamery]. 

“Your Meestaire For-r-d understands 
both the producing and the saving—ah, 
he is a great man.” 

Orderlies brought up a troop of saddled 
horses—the General mounted a big bay 
stallion and his grandson rode by his side. 
We clattered down the road to the pas- 
tures, where a thousand head of lean 
cattle recently arrived from the Ilanos 
were grazing. I stayed with the General 
to one side while the riders, led by José 
Vicente, the President’s son and Vice- 
President, roundeduptheherd. Whilethis 
work was going on I asked the President: 

“Senor Presidente, | have traveled 
over thousands of miles of your roads. 
What was in your mind when you spent 
so many millions to build them?” 

The sturdy old figure stiffened a bit— 
he was not accustomed to being ques- 
tioned as to his private motives and 
personal affairs. He looked off for a 


moment across the sun-soaked pasture; 
when he turned back, he smiled: 





Roads and Peace 


“Sefior Lee,” he replied, “your people 
have had roads and railways so long that 
you have forgotten, or you now overlook, 
their important function in welding a 
country together and developing it. | 
suspect that if, sixty years ago, your great 
highways and railways connecting North 
and South had been built, your South 
would never have thought of breaking 
away from the Union. Twenty-five years 
ago Venezuela was a loosely connected 
group of neighborhoods, with very little 
interest in common, because they did not 
know each other and could not communi- 
cate with one another. The people of 
the Andes disliked or feared the Llaneros 
and the Maracaiberos hated the Cara- 
quefios. To go from Merida in the Andes 
to Ciudad Bolivar on the Orinoco by mule 
(the only means of traveling) meant more 
than a month of hardship. 

“When | became President, | believed 
my first duty to Venezuela was to bind 
it together. That certainly was neces- 
sary if a central police power was to pre- 
vent disorder and protect life and prop- 
erty. So far as I could see, there was 
only one way to do this—tie the various 
parts of the country together with roads. 
So we began. We imported cement at 
low cost. We used our own labor and 
material. We,have pushed these per- 
manent highways into the Ilanos, down 
to the coast, into the central valleys, and 
across the Andes. We have made it 
possible to go speedily and safely by auto- 
mobile or camién where a few years ago 
it was unsafe to go on a mule’s back. 

“These roads are primarily arteries 
along which the police power of a central 
government may reach to maintain peace 
—their economic function is really secon- 
dary, for without peace and a stable gov- 
ernment economic development is im- 
possible. Venezuela had acquired the 
habit of disorder and revolution and there 
was only one means of suppressing it— 
namely, the making of permanent arteries 
along which police power might quickly 
and easily move. We have spent mil- 
lions to accomplish this, and the work 
is still going on and will continue until 
each isolated section is tied into the 
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national bundle—made an inseparable 
part of the federation. 

“The economic value of the roads is al- 
ready apparent. Producers of coffee, 
cacao, sugar, cotton, cheese, or hides 
pocket a greater margin of profit, as they 
pay less for freight and as their merchan- 
dise costs them less. | believe the roads 
save their cost to our people at least once 
each year. Down in Guayana, where 
our road-building program has not yet 
reached, the farmer who is a hundred 
miles from Ciudad Bolivar pays for his 
pound of salt or flour or rice and then, 
in addition, pays ten cents to the man 
who brings that pound overland on a 
mule’s back. We will save him nine 
cents of that sum when we give him 
roads.” 

It was an odd scene—the old General 
sitting erect in his saddle under the palms 
and bamboo, while a group of rugged 
Andinos in high-crowned, broad-brimmed 
gray hats with patent leather bands, 
grouped to one side—smart aides in olive- 
drab stood trimly erect just back of me— 
Llaneros in the easy garb of the plains and 
with the pelo de guama hat—dapper visi- 
tors from the capital—all looked on and 
listened while this arbiter of Venezuela 
discussed so simply and directly the prob- 
lems that affected not only his own coun- 
try but also all of Spanish America. 

“General Gomez,” | said, wishing to 
divert his mind for the moment from 
serious things, “1 know something of the 
history of Venezuela, but tell me of the 
time you took 200 men and routed an 
army down near San Mateo.” 

His face lighted up—he _ insensibly 
tightened the reins of the bridle and the 
stallion moved uneasily. 

“Ah, you know that—yes, that was a 
fight.” 

The crowd pushed in a little and the 
old leader looked dreamily out through 
the palm trees without seeing them. 

“Yes, that was a fight. The revolu- 
tionists came up from the llanos 14,000 
strong to overthrow us—we were only 
3,000 men. So sure were they of victory 
that one of the leaders had even sent 
word to have his Caracas home prepared 
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for hiscoming. Yes, they were very sure. 
I had been wounded—had a bullet in 
my leg here”—pointing—“I was in bed 
with fever—but it was time to act. I 
decided that strategy must take the place 
of numbers. I chose 200 men and we 
took 27,000 rounds of cartridges—was it 
not so, Coronel?” picking out and ad- 
dressing a stocky Andino standing to one 
side. 

“Si, mi General, es la verdad,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Pues bien. We made our way through 
the mountains which you saw to the 
south of San Mateo and then, when no 
one expected us, we fell directly upon the 
headquarters of the revolutionary troops. 
They ran—oh, how they ran, believing in 
the night that the whole of the Federal 
Army was upon them. One man took 
his men back to Coro, another to Mona- 
gas, another to Ciudad Bolivar. I fol- 
lowed them with a small army, one by 
one, scattered their troops, and a year 
later fought my final battle in Ciudad 
Bolivar. Since then there has been 
peace in Venezuela—twenty-two years 
of peace. Young men of the country 
know nothing of revolution or disorder 
except as they have heard it spoken of. 
In another twenty years our people will 
have the habit of peace, just as twenty 
years ago they had the habit of revolution 
and idleness. 

“When I had fought the last battle 
and had telegraphed to President Castro 
that peace was at last established, he 
wrote me a letter which | have never 
shown or had published. In it he said: 
‘General, you are the man who has really 
brought peace to our country.’” 

“Shall I quote that, Sefior Presi- 
dente?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said smiling, “write it 
down.” 

It was a dramatic recital, for the old 
man had lived the campaign over again. 
He leaned down over me from the horse 
and talked with dramatic gestures. The 
fire that had carried him through that 
tragic period had not burned out. And 
then, as he finished, a tired look gathered 
in his eyes—he forgot me and the story 
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and for a minute looked out through 
the palms again. Then, remembering: 
“ Pues si, setior—how they ran.” 

Then every one crowded into automo- 
biles again to drive through the Presi- 
dent’s farm on the outskirts of the city. 
Ox-teams were plowing in primitive 
fashion. In another part of the field, 
workmen were planting corn—making 
holes with sharp sticks, dropping the 
kernels by hand, and kicking loose earth 
over the grains with bare foot. In an 
adjoining field, two Fordson tractors 
were in action. It was vivid contrast 
between the primitive and ultra-modern. 

“Let me show you how to plow,” said 
the President. He stripped off the coat 
of his uniform and took the handles of 
the ox-drawn plow. The awed peon 
driver moved his goad, the bullocks bent 
to the yoke, and the sixty-eight-year-old 
farmer-President laid a straight furrow 
across the field. He is farmer first,then 
President or man of war. When he came 
to the Fordson, he stopped and signalled 
the boy in charge of the tractor to do the 
same. 

“Ford is your greatest man,” he said. 
“He has done much not only for you— 
he has helped the whole world. I ride 
only in the car he makes—the ‘ Leenkoln’ 
—and | use only his tractor. They tell 
me that he is also a man of simplicity. 
His machinery is good—he knows men, 
too—I like him. He, too, has the man- 
ner of creating big new things and saving 
the things that are already made.” 

It was the second time that he had 
spoken of Henry Ford. 

In the outskirts of the city I had seen 
a groupof buildings covering several acres. 
It was a fine bit of architecture—might 
have been a parliament building or a 
university. We drove to it. The Presi- 
dent stepped out of the car ahead and 
hurried back with pride in his every look 
and gesture. 

“These are my telares—my cotton 
mills,” he said. “We are planning to 
make much of our own cotton cloth.” 

“But why did you build them?” | 
asked. 

“My people must be shown. | have 


led them to produce their own corn, now 
I must show them how to make their 
own clothes. Our people do not have the 
industrial instinct that seems to be found 
in your race. Government here must al- 
ways differ from your idea of govern- 
ment—here it is a personal matter and it 
has to do with masses who are still un- 
taught. I must think of what they eat 
and wear, as well as of their rights as 
citizens. You cannot compare our gov- 
ernment and our people with yourown 
and understand us—you must forget all 
you know of your government and your 
people and then, with a free mind, begin 
over again. Then you will understand us. 

“And the cotton mills—oh, yes! This 
is a great cotton district and yet my 
people hereabouts cannot raise it profit- 
ably because there is no immediate 
market for small quantities and those 
who do raise it receive only two bolivars 
for the arroba (40 cts. for 25 lbs.—less 
than 2 cts. per lb.). I have fixed a 
price of ten bolivars per arroba ($2 for 
25 lbs.—8 cts. per Ib. as a minimum). 
For that price my people can raise it with 
profit, and by setting that as a minimum 
price | protect them and still make it 
possible for the felares to operate on a 
sound basis. I have bought hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of the 
best European machinery. It is on the 
ground and ready to be put in place. 
By the first of the year these factories 
will be in operation—soo spindles— 
capable of turning out 5,000 kilos of cot- 
ton cloth each day.” 

“General, why did you buy European 
machinery?” 

He smiled. “The European manu- 
facturer’s agent comes really to know us. 
He speaks our language. He makes it 
easy for us to deal with him. He rmeets 
our credit customs and necessities.” 

“Can your mills compete with foreign 
cotton spinners?” 

“We think so—and always there is the 
tariff—of which you have made so much 
use in building up your own industries.” 

“One other thing, General. Why did 
you build such beautiful buildings for 
purely factory purposes?” 




















He chuckled. “ Maybe it is the Latin 
in us.” Then seriously: “But a beau- 
tiful building costs but little more than 
an ugly one. They tell me you have 
beautiful schools because you believe the 
sight of beautiful things has its effect 
upon the lives of the children. Three 
thousand of our people in this city will 
come here every day to work. They will 
look at this building a hundred times 
daily. I, too, am trying an experiment 
in human lives as well as one in cloth- 
making.” 

“General,” I asked, “what is the real 
obstacle to a genuine understanding be- 
tween your people and those of the 
United States of North America?” 

“Racial psychology. Your people have 
been too busy with their own great de- 
velopment to take time to study and 
understand us. You do not know us 
nearly so well as we know you. When 
you think of us or judge us or scold us, 
you do it thinking merely of New York 
or Virginia people living in another part 
of the world, but still subject to measure- 
ment by your own unit of measure. It 
never works—you are always misled. 
Our whole racial history is different. We 
can never use your constitution or even 
your admirable form of government, be- 
cause it does not fit our psychology. 
Little by little we are changing our con- 
stitution to fit our people better. In 
time it will suit us. You could not 
‘Americanize’ our people, any more than 
we could ‘Latinize’ yours.” 

“Mr. President,” I said, “I have been 
told that you believe your mission is 
more or less providential.” 

He smiled queerly—almost apologeti- 
cally: 

“Yes, I do believe that Providence is 
using me—I feel it. I have been threat- 
ened with death many times—but | have 
no fear—so long as | am of use to Vene- 
zuela in this time of transition | shall not 
be harmed. The Great Power has always 
used some agent in bringing about 
changes in peoples. I believe this is the 
most serious effort that has ever been 
made among Latin-American peoples 
who have our problems—to provide a 
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fitting government and to help lift them- 
selves up to a plane of economic indepen- 
dence. I may be the agent. I believe 
1 am and that I shall be unharmed until 
my work is finished.” 

The President rises at five in the morn- 
ing. He meets his advisers and helpers 
at seven and by nine has pretty well 
cleared away the work of the forenoon. 
When in Maracay, he drives out to his 
farms at nine and comes in at twelve to 
breakfast. He eats lightly, drinks no 
alcoholic liquor, smokes but little. After 
breakfast, he lies down for half an hour, 
then works until 4:30, after which he 
drives until seven, dines at eight, and 
drives shortly after nine. 

When Castro departed for Europe, he 
left Gomez in charge of the government. 
Castro was unpopular and never again 
reached Venezuela, and Juan Vicente 
Gomez has remained in charge, little by 
little learning the difficult réle of dic- 
tator. Hehas bitter enemies and staunch 
friends. He changed the constitution to 
serve his purpose, or the purpose of gov- 
ernment suited to his people. He has 
made money until he is to-day one of the 
richest men in South America and he has, 
of course, made it because of his position, 
but he has, at the same time, made it 
possible for others to make money. 

At sixty-eight he is still vigorous. He 
might live, as did Diaz, to govern to the 
age of eighty-one. If he does, it is prob- 
able that he can hold his people together 
and continue to- govern on the present 
plan. His brother, an able man, well- 
liked and respected, had been slated to 
succeed him, but he was assassinated a 
short time since. The constitution has 
been recently changed in order to allow 
the son, José Vicente, to succeed the 
father and to allow the change of State 
Presidents, in order to admit younger 
men friendly to the son. This move is 


regarded with disfavor by many of the 
older men of the régime and an attempt 
to allow son to succeed father might pro- 
voke trouble from the element which still 
harks back to a day when revolution was 
the politician’s chief business. 

—Thomas F. Lee 
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OTOR truck freighting has sud- 
M denly become an important eco- 
nomic problem, great but still 
vaguely understood. It proved so helpful 
in the war that it has been expanded and 
is now taking a recognized place in the 
transportation system. But the place it 
will fill when the present confusion has 
been overcome, is not at all clear. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce insists that motor truck 
freighting is usually not competitive with 
the railroads. But the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is preparing to abandon 1,000 
miles of track and to substitute trucks, 
implying a hope of fighting fire with fire. 
Those interested in motor truck develop- 
ment emphasize the flexibility of this 
form of transportation. They say trucks 
go from door to door and travel without 
interruption to their destinations. Those 
interested in the railroads, on the other 
hand, stress the speed of their service over 
long distances, its reliability in all sorts of 
weather, and the extent of its permanent 
investment. 

But those with no close connection 
with either side in the problem, those who 
want only the truth and the facts, can 
see that motor trucks perform some ser- 
vice better than do the railroads and that 
the steam roads, in other conditions, are 
better than the trucks. Some railroads— 
the New York Central Lines, for instance, 
with its new type of container cars—have 
experimented in codrdinating the two 
services. The container car carries steel 
compartments, which can be lifted from 
the car body to motor truck for short 
hauls and quick deliveries directly to the 
consignees. 

Service will probably in time be divided 
between railway and truck, so that each 








will do the work for which it is best fitted. 
Because the truck, without greater direct 
cost, often offers a more convenient ser- 
vice than does the railroad, it is assumed 
that trucks can replace the railroad. 
Truck transport is increasing, it is true, 
to the direct loss of the steam lines. 

Yet the easy assumption of truck su- 
periority is not so simple as it seems. 
The practical equality of the freight rates 
of the two methods of transportation 
is due to a number of underlying causes 
not popularly known nor yet entirely 
clear. The cost of the service depends 
largely on the cost of giving it. If motor 
transport could be offered inore cheaply 
than it is, the fact would have been proved 
by this time, for it is the lively competi- 
tion of the truck operators among them- 
selves, not the competition of the 
railroads, which fixes the charge for motor 
transportation. 

The actual, ultimate cost of moving 
freight by rail cannot be estimated, be- 
cause the complete charge must include 
the cost of conveying the freight to the 
railhead, loading it in the freight cars, 
unloading and transporting it to its final 
destination. The railroad usually per- 
forms only a part of the total transporta- 
tion. This is not true of motor trucks. 
They perform a complete transportation 
service, carrying goods from door to door 
with only two loading operations. The 
cost per ton per mile by truck can be 
estimated, but the similar cost for ship- 
ments by rail cannot be estimated so 
thoroughly. The actual cost of moving 
freight, once aboard vehicles, can be com- 
puted. In wages, fuel, and in all the 
other costs of turning the wheels, the 
freight train is astonishingly superior to 
the motor truck. 
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The average freight train, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports, last year carried 451 tons of 
revenue freight with a crew of six men. 
The average motor truck in hauls of more 
than thirty miles may be assumed to 
carry 5 tons of revenue freight, with a 
crew of twomen, Each wage earner ona 
freight train can be said to care for 75 
tons of freight and each wage earner on a 
motor truck, 2.5 tons of freight. The 
wage spent for hire of a member of a 
freight train crew is, therefore, thirty 
times more efficiently applied than the 
wage spent for hire of a truck crew mem- 
ber. Railroads and trucking concerns 
pay practically similar wages, but the 
steam road gets thirty times as great a 
return for the money so spent. And 
wages are the greatest single item in the 
cost of moving freight. 

It is estimated that five tons, net 
freight, is the average revenue capacity of 
motor trucks operated on trips of more 
than thirty miles. More than half the 
trucks in use are of small capacity and 
presumably of limited radius. “The 
five- to seven-and-a-half-ton class ranks 
first in importance, carrying 34.3 per cent. 
of the total net tonnage. The five- to 
seven-and-a-half-ton trucks are used more 
in the long haul,” writes J. Gordon Mc- 
Kay, highway economist of the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads. His estimate is 
confirmed by the tally of trucks conducted 
in 1922 in Connecticut, and by the na- 
tional motor truck committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


THE COST OF FUEL 


HE cost of fuel, next in importance 

to wages when finding the cost of 
turning the wheels, also shows the freight 
train with an advantage over the truck. 
The average five-ton motor truck travels 
six miles in consuming one gallon of fuel, 
which, with gasoline costing twenty cents 
a gallon, establishes the fuel charge at 
3.3 cents a mile. The fuel cost of a 
freight train, as given by the Boston & 
Maine, is 60 cents a mile. 
But the train carries 451 tons of freight 
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at that cost, and the truck only 5 tons. 
Reduced to the cost of moving a ton of 
freight a mile, the fuel of the truck costs 
.66 of a cent and the freight train’s fuel 
.13 of a cent. The advantage of the 
freight train is as 13 is to 66, orin the 
ratio of about 5 to 1, for fuel alone. The 
fuel cost of moving a ton of freight a mile 
by motor truck is five times as great as 
moving a ton of freight a mile by rail. 

Including all the costs of actually turn- 
ing the wheels of a freight train, such as 
wages, fuel, repairs, and supplies—items 
similar to those of motor truck operation 
—it costs $0.045 per ton per mile—less 
than a half a cent—to move a freight 
train of average load. The same charges 
applied to motor trucks, charges neces- 
sary only for turning the wheels, show an 
average cost for trucks of 28 cents per ton 
per mile. The motor truck figure is not 
so accurate as that for the freight train, 
because the statistics have not been as 
carefully or consistently kept, but it is 
based on information from the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce and 
is approximately correct. 

The expense is less than half a cent 
per ton-mile by rail, 28 cents per ton-mile 
by truck. It costs sixty-two times as 
much to move a ton of freight a mile over 
the highway as to move it by train, when 
only the similar charges of the two trans- 
portation methods are considered. The 
advantage of the steam train in this 
limited comparison is so great that even 
considerable error in discovering the cost 
of motor trucking, due perhaps to incom- 
plete information, would not make an 
appreciable difference. The train, on the 
limited costs of actually turning the 
wheels, is very much more economical per 
ton per mile, than the motor truck. But 
the railroad, none the less, is embarrassed 
by truck competition. The motor truck 
is able to overcome this handicap of 
greater cost, and to vie with the railroad 
for business on reasonably even terms. 

This is due partly to inherent worth, 
and partly to outside assistance. With- 
in itself, the truck possesses a capacity 
for utility which the steam road lacks. 
The truck can go from door to door. Its 
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load is handled twice, and it proceeds 
without delay to its destination. The 
railroad usually is not so conveniently 
placed. It usually does not go from door 
to door. Goods must be conveyed to it, 
reshipped into freight cars, taken out and 
placed in some other vehicle for final de- 
livery. The freight is handled at least 
four times, and more often when less 
than carload lots aresent. There is delay 
in all this reshipment and in the sorting 
of cars at switching points. 

The actual cost of moving a ton of 
freight not for a mile but from a factory 
toa destination fifty miles away, is not so 
much in favor of the freight train as the 
ratio of 62 to 1 may suggest. The true 
ratio cannot be known, for it depends 
on the location of the points of origin and 
the destination of the freight, in relation 
to the railroad’s location. The money 
saved by the truck’s directness and flexi- 
bility, unfortunately, cannot be set down 
with any degree of exactness. Compared 
to the total cost of rail shipment, the 
truck can probably offer a considerable 
saving on hauls of less than 100 miles. 

This advantage, inherent in the motor 
truck, is supported by an additional as- 
sistance to make possible truck competi- 
tion against the steam roads. The 
highways used by motor trucks are built 
and maintained by public funds, mostly 
state or local. Motor trucks are taxed in 
a variety of ways for the privilege of using 
the highways, but no one of the methods 
places on the vehicles a charge commen- 
surate with the assistance given them 
through road construction. Ohio levies 
a fixed tax of $200 on the larger trucks, 
according to a résumé of state motor laws 
issued by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Oregon establishes the 
license fee by the width of the tires. Iowa, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland 
provide a sliding scale for fees, based on 
ton-miles of operation. 

Some states have no special tax for 
motor trucks and others impose a fixed 
charge on each gross ton of weight. In 
Massachusetts, for example, all the trucks 
paid $1,233,000 in 1924, and had for their 
use a capital investment of $9,750,000 in 


state-owned roads, besides the roads of 
counties and communities. Roads cost 
the state $4,500,000 for new construction 
last year, $4,000,000 for reconstruction, 
and $1,250,000 for repairs. A seven-ton 
truck, gross weight, could use these roads 
by paying $7oeach year. Moreover, that 
fee also opened the highways of all other 
states within reach of the vehicle. The 
amount of public money invested in 
roads and made available by such a yearly 
fee, is incalculable. 

The extent of this factitious advantage, 
which is not unlike a state subsidy, and its 
relation to railroads, is shown upon ex- 
amination of a typical situation. A 
part of the Boston & Maine system is 
between Springfield and Greenfield, 
thirty-nine miles long, and beside it is 
a highway of almost equal length, used 
by trucks. There is competition between 
them. Freight originates at each end of 
this route and must be transported. The 
state and the communities along that road 
together, from public funds, build and 
maintain the highway which the trucks 
may use. Some of it is concrete and 
some is macadam. The Massachusetts 
highway engineer reports that in ten 
years, and probably in half that time, the 
entire distance must be laid with concrete 
to resist the wear of the trucking. The 
average cost of building concrete road, 
this engineer estimates, is not less than 
$70,000 a mile. For the thirty-nine miles 
between Springfield and Greenfield, the 
state and the communities soon will have 
invested $2,'730,000 in concrete road con- 
struction. And for the use of the high- 
way, trucks pay $10 per gross ton each 
year. 


WHERE THE RAILROAD LOSES 


\ 

HAT of the railroad, which also 

has thirty-nine miles of its track 
between Greenfield and Springfield? The 
railroad has no help from the state in 
building and repairing its trackage. The 
Boston & Maine values this line at nearly 
$14,000,000 in fixed equipment of road- 
way, bridges, and stations—all but the 
last identical necessities which the state 
gives to the motor trucks. The exact 
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This map shows how the competition of the motor truck has forced suspension of lines by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, which has also gone into the motor truck and ’bus business. 


railroad investment is $13,823,515 on this 
distance of thirty-nine miles. 

The state and the communities do not 
share this cost with the railroad. On the 
contrary, they impose an added burden of 
taxation, which on the thirty-nine miles of 
track under discussion amounts to 
$154,000 each year, paid out by the rail- 
road. Each community through which 
the tracks are laid benefits financially, 
and pays nothing for the gain; but each 
community pays heavily for road con- 
struction and benefits not at all from the 
trucks that use and wear away the roads 
it builds. The trucks pay only to the 
state, and in miserly proportion to the 
value of the help they get through state- 
built highways. 

A part of the taxes the railroads pay is 
used for building and maintaining the 





roads which make possible truck competi- 
tion against them. The steam road must 
subscribe to the subsidy which benefits 
its rival. This situation, on the distance 
between Springfield and Greenfield, is 
typical and can be duplicated with minor 
variations in almost any part of the 
United States. 

It is chiefly through public subsidy, 
shown in road construction, that the 
motor trucks are enabled to compete with 
the railroads. The double assistance 
given by the state to motor trucks, which 
helps them by road construction and 
burdens their rivals by taxation, equalizes 
the two forms of transportation and 
makes it possible for trucks to overcome 
their handicap of greater cost and to 
compete with railroads on approximately 
even terms. 
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The war accelerated the develop- 
ment of motor transportation. The 
roads were ready, built by public funds 
and until then used mostly for local 
travel and pleasure. Until 1915, large 
trucks had been few. But trucking, 
proving its ability in wartime, was en- 
thusiastically adopted for peacetime ser- 
vice when the war need was past. Motor 
trucks are now engaged in essentially the 
same service that the railroads perform: 
that of carrying the public’s goods for 
hire. Both must find their business from 


the same clients. They are natural com- 
petitors. But the state and the local 
public treasuries, burdening the railroads 
by imposing heavy taxes, demanding that 
the railroads build their own trackage, are 
helping the motor trucks by freedom from 
burdensome taxes and by highway con- 
struction. This is not the result of de- 
liberate public policy. It is the result of 
lack of policy, made evident in a very 
short space of time by the phenomenal 
development of motor truck transporta- 
tion. 


St. Joan of Arc as a Human Being 
A Review of Albert Bigelow Paine’s New Biography 
By CAMERON ROGERS 


Players’ Club in New York. The 

year was 1901 and Mark Twain, the 
beloved playboy of American letters, had 
just turned seventy. In his honor the 
veteran notables of his own and other pro- 
fessions of the arts were gathered at din- 
ner and the toasts passed with the wine 
while the guest of honor with his sar- 
donically benignant face and fluffy, snowy 
aureole of hair was kept acknowledging 
them until he arose to address the table. 
As he closed those well-remembered re- 
marks and while distinguished men sob- 
bed and sought to cheer and sobbed again, 
a young man, who also wrote books, from 
the door viewed the hero of his literary 
dreams. 

The young man was Albert Bigelow 
Paine. That night he met Mark Twain 
and forged the first link of a friendship 
that was to germinate into one of the 
most widely read biographies in the 
language. And it now seems that, with- 
out much doubt, from the process of writ- 
ing that biography yet another has 
sprung, that of Joan of Arc, whose ro- 
mance Paine read and re-read in the most 
distinguished of Mark Twain’s serious 
works. Paine admired this book tre- 
mendously, but its subject fascinated him 


. WAS a momentous evening at the 


still more, and to-day, twenty-five years 
after the publication of that fictional life 
of the Maid, based on a half dozen or so 
of English and French sources, Paine 
himself has written a biography whose 
every fact and description, for accuracy 
and reality, might have been transcribed 
from a first-hand knowledge and experi- 
ence.! 

Disregarding the glamour that the 
centuries have woven about her name, 
he has reported the humdrum human de- 
tails of Joan’s short life and shorter career 
with the result that she emerges, not the 
Beatified nor the Saint, but the simple 
peasant girl of France whose inspiration 
and courageous youth still thrill us. 
Paine’s research has been astounding. 
He has not only searched out every source 
and contemporary record of Joan’s girl- 
hood, her military operations and her 
trial, but he has actually followed in her 
footsteps from Domremy to Rouen, stood 
where she stood, and gazed where she 
gazed. 

Domremy, her birthplace, he tells us, 
is very little changed, though five cen- 
turies have passed over its low old houses 
and pleasant orchards. The little church 


Joan of Arc, Maid of France.” By Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Macmillan. $10. 

























where the villagers worshipped and where 
Joan herself kneeled with her rugged old 
father and her industrious, pious mother, 
holds its ancient site and, though the 
dark wood and the fairy tree beneath 
which she played are gone, spring still 
ruddies the fields with poppies and their 
soft level verdure is the same. At 
Domremy to- 

day one sees > 
what Joan saw, & 
hears the same 4 
small country 
sounds that she 
heard, and smells 
the same odor of 
smoke and _ fall- 
ing blossoms as 
did she. 

The normal 
course of her 
girlhood, her 
daily tasks and 
her diversions, 
the little fables 
of the fairy ten- 
ants of the wood 
that she told and 
heard among her 
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herself, clad in a hood, a worn and shabby 
cape, and a patched red skirt, her sabois 
loud upon the flinty road. 

With facts gleaned from ancient chron- 
icles Paine has reconstructed the scene 
of her first audience with the king. It 
was in March and the hour was that after 
dinner, when Charles, with his courtiers, 
was wont to 
stroll from group 
to group, gossip- 
ing without in- 
terest of the 
day’s sport with 
the falcons or 
the boar-spears. 
At that time 
darkness would 
have already 
fallen, and we see 
Joan, flanked by 
the two knights 
who had come 
with her from 
Vaucouleurs, the 
first stop upon 
her road from 
Domremy, walk- 
ing composedly 









play-fellows, and 
the feasts of 
strawberries and 
milk and the 
crusty peasant 
bread that they . 

ate in the meadows while the flocks 
munched about them, all of this delights 
us. It paints for us Joan the child not 
yet ordained for heroism and martyrdom, 
but quite as other children are, innocent 
and trustful and unremarkable. 

Even the mystery of the voices of her 
visions does not make her strange or un- 
familiar to us, for the details of her days 
are too homely and of the world we know. 
She loved to spin and spun well, and she 
had a little playmate who adored her be- 
cause she was nimble with her fingers, 
resourceful, and protecting. With the 
arrival of the hour designated by her an- 
gels for the delivery of France, she set 
out for the French King’s puppet court 
with her uncle, obscure and a peasant like 


This drawing represents the usual conception of 
Joan of Arc, but Albert Bigelow Paine has taken her 
off her prancing ‘steed, removed her glistening ar- 
mor, and made her a human being, a mere person. 





behind a_half- 
dozen flaring 
torches, up the 
steep way to the 
castle. Then 
across a_ court 
that echoed to the step, up broad stairs 
between dogs that slept and men-at-arms 
that grinned as she passed, into the hall 
of audience — light, jewels, silks, and a 
great roaring blaze that glinted in gems 
set in hilts and head-dresses, and that 
caused the shadows to dance along the 
walls and smoky ceiling. 

The king tried to deceive the girl by 
hiding behind a group of his minions, but 
unerringly she picked him out and made 
obeisance. Possibly the crowd tittered 


as she knelt there in her page’s costume 
donned at Vaucouleurs, her smooth clip- 
ped hair glinting in the firelight, but if 
they did she paid them no attention. 
The first part of her mission was accom- 
Her 


plished. She had found her king. 
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own version of that significant evening 
in the history of France is as simple and 
as direct as herself: 

“After dinner I went to the king, who 
was at the castle. 1 told him 
| wanted to make war on the English.” 

So Joan’s destiny moved on to its ac- 
complishment. A little household was 
given to her, with Charles’s own major- 
domo, and a page, Louis de Contes, in 
whose imagined words Mark Twain wrote 
his romance of the Maid. The word of 
her coming and of her message ran 
through France like a fire of inspiration, 
and old soldiers of fortune, captains of 
what were in reality not much more than 
armed companies of bandits, began to 
flock to her standard, impelled by a new 
spirit of enthusiasm. Armor was being 
made for her and it touches us to know 
that beneath all the circumstance and 
trappings that France was now heaping 
upon her she remained a young girl 
still with a young girl’s love of pretty 
things, and dresses, even a steel one, that 
became her. “She was passionately fond 
of beautiful armor.” Hers was very 
beautiful, white, of polished unbrowned 
steel, and it shone like a bright flame in 
the sunlight. And there was the banner 
that she was to carry, on which was pic- 
tured the Annunciation with an angel 
holding a lily. St. Catherine, she be- 
lieved, and St. Margaret, had bidden her 
carry it and in battle Joan did carry it 
in order—O moving and gentle reason !— 
that she might not kill anybody. 

It was in Tours during this period of 
preparation that most of the notables in 
the kingdom began to turn to Joan, some 
perhaps still skeptically, but others with 
absolute confidence, as being the only 
hope of France; but she preferred to their 
somewhat heavy companionship that of 
Heliote Poulvoir, a pretty girl of her own 
age, with whom she talked of things that 
young girls love to talk of—attire, per- 
haps, and a host of little vanities as in- 
nocent as they were inconsequential. 

So, after a time, in her armor and carry- 
ing her banner, she rode to war. The 
days of her victories came and went and 
found her always in the van, weeping 


when the English cried obscenities at her, 
yet leading her men to the very foot of the 
walls, pitying a dying enemy, speaking 
“as wisely as any captain,” being 
wounded, yet rallying her men and shout- 
ing her orders. A peasant girl not yet 
eighteen, after her swift and successful 
battles she rode with the king to Rheims 
and Charles VII was there crowned. 

After the episode of Rheims, the 
tragedy follows close upon the joy. 
Charles VII, treacherous and ungrateful, 
forsakes her, misleads her, delays her. 
Paris resists her and at Compiégne she 
is captured. The University of Paris, 
learned gentlemen all, allied with and sup- 
ported by the English, bring her to trial. 
Imprisoned, she “slept with her legs held 
by two pairs of irons, her body wound 
round by a chain, which, crossing the 
foot of her bed, was fastened to a great 
piece of wood locked with a key. In this 
way she could not move from her place.” 
In court, though she pleaded that she 
was so simple that without aid she could 
not hold her own, she was refused coun- 
sel. So day after day alone and be- 
wildered she faced that tribunal. “Fifty 
or more stern, shaven black-gowned men, 
facing a single figure seated on a bench, 
Joan in a page’s suit, also of black, the 
face above it white with prison pallor, 
the hands chained.” 

Paine has reported the proceedings so 
fully that they constitute as realistic a 
record as any that follows a great trial 
to-day. Joan was bullied without mercy, 
threatened, trapped, and betrayed, and 
not even the semblance of an impression 
that she might be acquitted was given at 
any time. 

“To this day,” says Paine, “ Domremy 
is primitive; girls still spin with the distaff, 
and drive their flocks to the fields.” Surely 
in the atmosphere of that ancient village 
there remains something of Joan, a peas- 
ant girl like other peasant girls—but one 
who dreamt of saving France and saved 
it, and who died by fire before reaching 
womanhood. She is St. Joan to-day, but 
nothing can take from her chronicle the 
simplicity and the pathos and the familiar 
human quality of her life. 
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Help in Making and Watching Investments 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


HOSE who read the financial 

news in their newspaper may re- 

call their surprise at reading on 
May 1st of this year that holders of the 
approximately $12,000,000 New York 
Central Railroad convertible debenture 
bonds had failed to exchange them for 
stock of the road before the expiration of 
the conversion privilege on that date. 
The bonds dropped seven points in mar- 
ket price following the expiration of that 
privilege. That represented a loss of 
more than $800,000 which the holders 
of these bonds might have secured by 
converting or selling their bonds before 
the expiration of the conversion privilege. 

Some months earlier the conversion 
privilege on an American Telephone and 
Telegraph issue expired and some 
$2,000,000 of those bonds were not con- 
verted and they immediately dropped 
$320,000 in market price. Back in 1906, 
the Union Pacific was unable to influence 
holders of half a million dollars worth of 
4 per cent. bonds to exchange them for 
stock of the road which was selling around 
150, and finally, after an extension of the 
conversion privilege, called these bonds 
for redemption at 1023 in order to clean 
up the issue. 

That there were $12,000,000 of the 
New York Central 6s unconverted is 
probably due to the fact that investment 
holdings are now spread widely through- 
out the country, while before the war the 
number of investors was comparatively 
small. And then these New York Cen- 
tral bonds were of a $100,000,000 issue to 
start with. The location of one of these 
unconverted bonds was recently disclosed 
and it is probable that many more of 
them are in very similar situations. 

A lawyer in New York State recently 
sent in a list of bonds held by a client of 
his office, a widow, who was seeking 
advice in regard to her securities. In the 


list was one of these New York Central 
debenture 6s. The lawyer pointed out 
that this bond was selling below what the 
widow had paid for it, and he apparently 
did not know the reason. The widow, of 
course, did not know or she would have 
sold or converted the bond before last 
May. 

This case of the New York Central 
convertibles emphasizes again the im- 
portance of watching investments. The 
need for it is greater in the case of con- 
vertible issues and in stocks and more 
speculative bonds than in the highest 
grade bonds. But all investors should 
qualify themselves by study to keep 
watch of their security holdings or should 
have an established contact with an 
investment house or houses or with in- 
vestment advisers who will keep them 
informed regarding opportunities and 
developments in connection with their 
investment holdings. 

The safe investment of money is a 
difficult problem, and it does not follow 
that, because one has ability in making 
money, he or she will necessarily be a 
successful investor by virtue of that fact. 
The losses sustained by able business 
men in get-rich-quick promotion prop- 
ositions is a sufficient answer to that. 
But practically every one who has busi- 
ness training and ability can with a 
little study master the fundamental 
principles of safe investing and learn 
how to keep watch of investments. 

One of the best aids for the investor of 
moderate means for keeping in touch with 
investment conditions and securing well- 
informed investment advice is an es- 
tablished connection with one or more 
investment banking houses of high stand- 
ing. If such a house had sold the New 
York Central debenture 6s to this New 
York State widow it would very likely 
have had a record of that fact and would 
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have written her before the expiration of 
the conversion privilege, explaining the 
opportunity that she would lose with the 
passing of the conversion rights. 

Investors of larger means can employ 
investment advisers in the shape of invest- 
ment services or otherwise, who make it 
their business, for a consideration, to 
keep watch of investors’ holdings. For 
the smaller investor probably a combina- 
tion of the investment house or houses 
and some independent advice such as can 
be secured from one’s banker, from some 
personal friend with investment experi- 
ence, or from a publication such as this 
magazine, would probably be the best 
plan to adopt. 

A man in Porto Rico wrote some time 
ago to ask about a certain house. He 
was a person of small income who said 
he did not have the time or experience to 
pick out suitable investments and wanted 
to know if he could purchase securities 
from this house with safety. It was a 
house of excellent reputation and any 
investor would probably be safer in deal- 
ing with it blindly than with many other 
houses, but it was a house that dealt 
largely in securities in one field and the 
result of making all of one’s investments 
through it would probably be the re- 
striction of one’s holdings largely to this 
field. 

Dealing with a house of that kind, the 
investor would lose the value of diversifi- 
cation in his investments. This might 
be avoided by choosing leading houses 
specializing in various fields and buying 
securities from them alternately. With 
such an arrangement the investor could 
make use of one house to check up to some 
extent on the securities of another. 

A wise man with $100,000 to invest 
and little investment experience once 
secured recommendations from three 
different houses and bought only the 
issues that were recommended by at least 
two of them. In this way he avoided 
what he called the “pets” of each house, 
which he felt were the bonds most likely 
to prove unsatisfactory investments. The 
use of more than one good investment 
house is to be recommended. 


And investors should keep in mind that 
the investment house serves both the 
corporation that has securities to sell— 
the borrower—and the individual who has 
money to invest—the investor. In some 
cases the interests of the borrower and 
of the investor conflict. For that reason 
the investor should qualify himself to 
watch out for his own interests. Further- 
more, the investor should keep in mind 
that investment banking houses have 
securities possessing various degrees of 
safety on their lists and that the salesman 
of a house would naturally prefer to sell 
one of its own securities to a client rather 
than to buy for him some other security, 
which might be better for his purpose, 
in the open market or from some other 
house. 

A doctor, who has been in touch with 
this magazine in regard to his investment 
problems for some time past, recently 
informed us that he bought a foreign 
corporation bond from one of the leading 
investment banking houses of the coun- 
try because the salesman of that house 
with whom he had established his contact 
was so insistent that he buy it that the 
doctor felt he could not go to him for 
further advice unless he did. As a mat- 
ter of fact this investor already had about 
half of his savings of a useful life in 
foreign securities and most of the remain- 
ing half in public utility bonds brought 
out by this particular investment house. 
His own knowledge of investment princi- 
ples gained through casual study of the 
subject and contact with investment 
authorities told him that he should not 
buy this additional foreign issue, but 
the insistence of an eager salesman led 
him into it. 

This man is making use of independent 
advice to check up the recommendations 
of his investment house. He has the 
facilities of an able investment house at 
his service, and it seems that in the long 
run for the average investor such an ar- 
rangement is the best that can be effected 
with, possibly, as suggested above, the 
substitution of more than one investment 
house for the sake of competition and 
comparison. 


















ing money for old age than do the 

people in many older countries 
where the opportunities to make money 
are not so great as they are here, but 
there is one thing that the typical Ameri- 
can family does think about, plan, and 
save for, and that is the education of its 
children. For that reason many invest- 
ment problems involve the safe-keeping of 
funds until such time as they will be 
needed to pay college or university ex- 
penses of sons and daughters. 

As a rule the time when these savings 
will be needed for educational expenses 
is not many years off. It is not likely 
that prices will have changed greatly by 
that time, and probably the best invest- 
ment that could be made of an educa- 
tional fund would be in bonds that mature 
and will be paid off during the years when 
the fund will be needed for this purpose. 
Any change in interest rates which might 
result in a decline in prices of long term 
bonds would not reduce the principal 
value of such an investment at the time 
it is needed. And market fluctuations, 
such as take place in stocks, would not 
affect it then. The only uncertainty 
that would enter in, provided safe securi- 
ties are bought, would be the possibility 
that the cost of a college education might 
change between the time of making the 
investment and that of utilizing the funds 
for that purpose. 

From a man in Missouri recently came 
a request for suggestions of securities in 
which to invest a sum of $100,000, of 
which $9,000 was to provide for collegiate 
and technical education of a son now ten 
years old and $10,000 was to go to the 
son at the completion of his specialized 
education. For the investment of this 


pgp think less about sav- 


fund to meet the specific requirements, 
the Investment Editor suggested the 
purchase of a sufficient amount of the 
following bonds, maturing from January 
1, 1933 to March 1, 1940, to provide for 
both these aims: 


Investing an Educational Fund 


Pressed Steel Car conv. 5s Jan. 1, 1933 
selling at . : 04 


Ill. Central sec. 54s Jan. I, 1934 , 103 
Col. & Southern ref. and ext. 44s May I, 

1935 938 
Chicago & Northwestern sec. 64s Mar. + 

93 Cté«iyj ‘ 11 
Western Union 64s Aug. i 1936 oe i 
Amer. Sugar Ref. 6s Jan. 1, 1937 . . 102 
Western Union Tele. col tr. 5s Jan. 1, 

1938 yw. > +, ee 
Armour & Co. 44s June | , 1939 ait 89 
Detroit Edison ref. 5s Mar. 1, 1940 . 102% 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s Poe: ‘, 

1940 938 


For the rest of the total fund the 
Investment Editor suggested that such 
long term securities as the following would 
be suitable: 


Kingdom of Norway 6s due 1943 . 

St. Louis-Southwestern ist term. 5s due 
1952. 87 

Consumers Power ist lien and ref. 5s due 


1004 


1952. 964 
Oregon Washington R. R. & Nav. Ist and 

ref. 4s due 1961 812 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco ‘Co. 58 due 

1951. 100 
Anaconda Copper Co. 1st cons. 6s due 

1953. 1005 
N. Y.C. ref. and i imp. 58 due 2013 1004 


American Power and Light 6s due 2016 96 
Adams Express col. tr. 4s due 1948. 85 


And he added, in replying to this 
reader, who was a young man who ap- 
parently could take some risks with his 
money, that the fund might be made to 
grow in value if a portion of it were in- 
vested in good grade common stocks when 
the prices for such stocks are low in the 
market. The suggestion was made that 
if this plan appealed to the owner it 
might be well to place about one fifth of 
the fund in high grade, short term securi- 
ties coming due within the next two or 
three years, with a view to switching 
later when stock prices are lower into a 
well-diversified list of common _ stocks 
which are likely to grow. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EDITors. 


OME magazines and newspapers 
have their office cats—at least the 


fictional newspaper offices have 
them—cats that purr contentedly and 
furnish good excuses for the disappearance 
of “lost” manuscripts. There is no cat 
in this Workshop. But there is an imp, 
which every month perches upon one or 
another desk and whispers in tantalizing 
tones: “Oh, put in another good article 
and let that Workshop go.” 

That is a blandishment hard to with- 
stand, and it becomes easier to yield when 
the writing of the Workshop paragraphs 
must be done and the fine, short article, 
already in type and proof read, from its 
drawer calls forth its plea for a chance to 
march out before the public. 

You remember the story of Mark 
Twain and his conscience: it was a little 
weazened, bitter-looking conscience; with 
a sharp and taunting voice it reminded 
Mark Twain of the things he was obli- 
gated to do; and when Mark threw the 
coal scuttle at it he broke the glass in the 
book case. We haven’t yet thrown the 
coal scuttle at our imp—there isn’t any 
coal scuttle, to be literal—but we feel like 
throwing something when he taunts us 
thus: 

“You are going to put in that short 
article and let the Workshop go? That’s 
fine. But I was just wondering what that 
man out in Oregon would think. You 
told him you would print part of his letter 
in the Workshop for October, and you 
know this is the Workshop and October. 
And, I was just wondering, too, if you re- 


member that in your italic note at the 
top of the World’s Workshop you say 
that ‘we have decided to devote a few 
pages every month’ to Workshop. Now, 
now! No language! I know you have 
excuses and good intentions, but you know 
they won’t do—too many philosophers 
have said they won’t.” 

It is then that we want to throw the coal 
scuttle, or something larger and harder. 
Perhaps a coal mine would do; they are 
cheap now and perhaps one more or less 
wouldn’t matter. 

But, seriously, we have done it. We 
hit the imp with the coal scuttle, put ina 
good short article (the one written by 
Victor W. Knauth, a newspaper man of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, on Railway 
vs. Truck), and now our conscience is 
small enough to go to bed in a cigar box, 
as Mark Twain’s did. 

Excuses? Really, we never told the 
man in Oregon we'd print his letter. It 
wasn’t that kind of a letter. (No, wrong! 
We don’t print letters of praise.) But 
there isn’t much need to print paragraphs 
about our authors this month. Most of 
them are old friends who have been in 
our columns before. And now for the 
last excuse. We can’t really tell much 
more about our plans for the November 
and later issues, certainly not much more 
than has been told already. Secrets? 
Yes. For instance, that letter from Mar- 
tin Johnson in Africa—but then we prom- 
ised ourselves just this one page and no 
letters, notwithstanding imps, coal scut- 
tles, and the mere literal facts of life. 
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